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ABSTRACT ' 0 

■ “ • '• The primary purpose of Ndw Office and Business 

Education 'learnings System (NOBELS) was the development of an 
( inventory of 373 educational specifications in behavioral 1 * terms tliat 

-represent basic tasks performed by 16- to 24-year-old office workers.- 

In this revision, each of the 373 - ’educational specifications has been 
reviewed and revised, incorporating a reclassification and reordering 
of task statements; coding of all statements, and a concordance of 
verbs and objects. Based > on empiric -data collected by interviewing • 
1,2-32 office employees and their supervisors ,from four 'areas of the 
country, th^ specifications were drawn from 4,564 basic tasks and 
32,447 steps of task performance. Intended for the teacher and 
curriculum developer at .the secondary \and community college level, 
the purrent phase of NOBELS includes correlative studies of a, 
"Taxonomy of Office Activities, " the / "Eme - rgent Office," interaction 
critical incidents, office hardware, and a "Talent Inventory," in 
addition to the area ddta reports. Numerous tables oresent the data. 
(AG) • ; 
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MISSION OF THE CENTER . 



' The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, an 
independent unit on The Ohio State University campus, operates 
under- a grant from the National Center for Educational Research 
and Development,* U*S. Office of Education* It serves a catalytic 
role in establishing consortia to ..focus on relevant problems in 1 
^vocational and technical education* Th&'Center is comprehensive \ 
in its commitment and responsibility, multidisciplinary in its 

approach and interinstitutional in its program. i 

• * 

I 

» The Center's mission is to st lengthen the capacity 1 of state 
educational systems to- provide effective' occupational education, 
programs consistent with individual needs and manpower require- 
ments by: 



• Conducting research and development to fill voids in 

existing knowledge and to develop methods for applying 
knowledge . ^ 

• Programmatic focus on state leadership development, voca- 

tional teacher education, curriculum, vocational choice 
and adjustment. * ^ ^ 

• Stimulating and strengthening the^capacity of other £gen- 

cies and institutions to create durable solutions to ^ 
significant problems* - ’ 

• Providing a national information storage, retrieval and 
dissemination system for vocational ^and technical educa-^ 
tion through the affiliated ERIC Clearinghouse. 
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PROLOGUE 



K 



Some' time has passed since the final report of Phase 1 of NOBELS was ' 
published. Public pressures for accountability in education, movements 
toward career education, a' strengthening of Federal and state staffing and 
Supporting of career education thrusts, however, continue the necessity V 
for revitalizing o f f„ice\ occupation preparation with current and’ job- related 
task performances, the major output of this revision of NOBELS. * • ' ’ K 

‘4t • ° 

While all the information about current and relevant office task' per- 
formance presented here were available in the« original « r’eport, the revision 
of the detailed statements, the inclusion of special , listings of tasks, the 
coding of all task statements, and the addition of a concordance of .verbs 
and objects add ease in finding or in cross-referencing specific details 
needed in curriculum evaluation or^modif ication. 

' "A % . , 

•Chapters I, II, and III of the revision remain the same as published' ■ 
in the original report. Chapters IV and V are new.- * * 



THe reader will find one basic teriftinology 
-indeed, in the title' of this revised repd^jtver 
report: Thp f’Pmi "norfn i*m nnAo a a m 1 II a J 



nology difference in Chapter IV, 

. -^tversus that of the original* 

Th§ term "performance goal" used in~tHe original report, has been 
changed to "task performance statements" or "task statements." Performance 
goals for office preparation programs must develop from the real tasks 1 per- 
. formed in offices. -Yet, it is from the generalized task statements such as 
presented in this . revised report that curriculum committees and practitioners 
will seek specif ic- examp les in their local communities' to develop performance 
goals th#t bbi\d programs of curr<*it and local relevance and Validity’. This 
one. change in terminology, though %n important curriculum consideration, does 
■ not invalid ate the' current values of Chapters I, II, and’llt.'as originally 
published and reproduced as. a part of this revision.. 

- / minor discrepancy as between the ‘data of thig original .chap ters and* 

he revision needs to be pointed out: ' the 'computer coded data reported in . 
Chapters I, II, and III refer to 4548jtask sheets versus 4564 utilized in - ' 

e revised materials of Chapter IV. The • discrepancy is purely judgmental 
w? j • * esort * u S and hand processing of the. original task sheets. In- this 
hindsight review with the haQd sorting, some of the separate task sheets . •* 

were;judged to contain more' than one task. By the same process of refine- 

T en ho’ e ° ri ? ina1 ’ 375 E aner alized "performance goals" have now- been reduced ' 
* .to j/ 3 generalized, task js tatements . 
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SUMMARY 



« 



The primary purpose of New Office and Business Education Learnings 
System was the development of an inventory of 373 educational specifica- 
tions in behavioral terms that represent basic tasks performed by 16-24 
year old office workers. • In this revision, each of the 373 educational 
specifications has been reviewed and revised to the extent that such re- 
vision was judged to add clarity. The revision incorporates a reclassi- 
-fication and reordering of task statements according to number of task 
sheets represented in the interview data. Three special listings of task 
statements have been included as aids to the classroom practitioner. 

Coding of all statements and a concordance of verbs and objects provide 
for easier searching and cross-referencing than in the previous edition. 

Based on empiric data collected by interview from 1232. office employees 
and their supervisors from four areas of the United States, the educational 
specifications were drawn from 4564 basic tasks and 32,447 steps of task 
performance. Analyses of data are presented as they describe the sample 
cases 'and as they suggest clues for office education curriculum renewal. 

This revised edition is pointed primarily toward the classroom prac- 
titioner and curriculum developer in public secondary and community college 
education. The detailed task s tatements provide a checklist of ary^lyzed 
performance against. which current curriculum or media of instruction can 
be ‘checked. ( Lists such as that of the 51 HL gh~ 'Frequency Performances pro- 
vide clues toward clustering currfcuLdnTcpntent . | The clustering of high 
frequency tasks permits teacherg^atfd their student-s_J^-.^eej^durrent and. 
local - examples of the tasksj^.^^heir inputs, steps of processing and stan- 
dards of evaluation applicable to local businesses.. Lists such as the 
medical and banking should encourage practitioners to seek task perform- 
ance examples .from types of businesses in which their students may later 
find employment. 

• ."v , , 

A consortium of five institutions with contracts through the Center 
for Research and Leadership Development in Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation cqmprised the working groups in data collection. The Board of 
Governors for Research and Development of Delta Pi Epsilon served * as 
liaison between t^ie consortium and the profession. • 

Jjj 11 addition to area data reports, correlative studies of a Taxonomy 
pj Office Activities, the Emergent Office , interaction critical, incidents 
and office hardware, and a Talent Inventory are also outputs of the current 
phase of NOBELS. 
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I , Chapter I 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

A. TOTAL PROBLEM OF CURRICULUM RENEWAL FOR OFFICE EDUCATION 



A 



New Office and Business Education Learnings System (NOBELS) is a long- 
range curriculum renewal project in which the current report ‘is of the first 
phase. Utilizing. a system model, NOBELS* overall, function is to assess and 
modify learning programs in which purposes are preparation for office jobs. 
The bases of modification of office learnings programs are educational speci- 
fications or behavioral goals in which successful attainment by^tudents 
are prerequisite to office employment. 

As an analog model, NOBELSystem is conceived as a closed, self? 
correcting, and thus developing system of curriculum renewal. While the 
first step in its development is reported as it affects, the arpa of office 
work preparation, the model is equally applicable to all areas of occupa- 
tional education. I 

1. Purpose of the Current Phase of NOBELS' 

v • 

The purpose of * the^pro ject reported herein was the development of 
educational specifications to b& used as. guides in the modification of be- 
havior of learners necessary for office employment. 'The focus of each speci- 
fication was behavior needed for office employment. - , ’ 

• • • ‘ 

' A principal criterion for developing specifications for office education 
has been that they be relevant to tasks as performed in c urr ent and emerging 
office jobs • . j 

j •• *■ * ~ * - 

\ 2 . Process and Product of the Current Phase of NOBELS 

A systematic inventory of office tasks as performed in current and 
emerging occupations has heap, the base for deriving the set of/ educational r - 
specifications reported.- The office task data were ^ollec ted by personal 
interview from lZSB^office workers and their supervisors yielding 1232 usable 
cases. Basic tasks performed by these workers, 4548 in number, were identi- 
fied, classified, and analyzed. .The further analysis of tasks yielded 
32,447 classified verbs that represent steps in task performance. The^^ eps 



of task performance were classified according to a 108-verb listing developed 
for NOBELS. The basic task data were reduced to 375 performance goals that 
are the major output of this report. 

The foregoing data are reported in Chapter III of the current volume. 

The resulting educational performance goals are detailed in Chapter IV. 
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3. Next Phases of NOBELS 



„ The next phases of NOBELS curriculum -development are: (a) the selection 

frbm the ' — — v * • r f 



ie^ inventory Q.f educational .performance goals those b^at are relevant 
to the preparation of students in secondary 6r community, college ■‘level insti- 
tutions; (b) the ^preparation of learning experiences for target students; 

(c) the application of Che learnings in a classroom; (jf^) the systematic 
asses smen t ^of the learning results; and (e) the modification of the specif" 

fications or their application based on the assessment. 

• . * *■» 

/ '. ,C - 

Thus. NOBELS is viewed. as a long-range curriculum development program 
in which the current inventory of educational narformanro ar>ai« 4 c 
requisite. 



current inventory of educational performance. goals is pr<e- 



4. Definition of Terms 
/ ; 

.."Office and business education learnings" of NOBELS means those organ- 
ized learnings* that are prerequisite to obtaining and holding an office job. 
The selection of the worcj "learnings" was a deliberate one, emphasizing' the 

primacy of the individual learner in the system. * 

* * 

The term "system" in NOBELS can be characterized by the requirement of. *v. 
a terminal goal specification expected in such a form that actual attainment 
can ber compared with expected attainment. This comparison admics to an&l/- * 
sis and synthesis through feedback* circuitry providing a closed loop, self- 
correcting system. ^ . . • . 

• ♦ • j 

"Terminal goal specification" as used is synonomous witl( the terms 
"performance goal" or “behavioral goal" expected at the end of an educational 
experience. Expressed explicitly in operational terms, the specification 
identifies the learner for whim the goal is intended, the behavior to be 
• learned, the conditions or alternatives of performance, and the .basn for 
assessment (criterion of' success) of actual behavior achi< 



By 



achieved (Maget^ 1961). 

% . , 

# * •» . I ‘ I 

y "office occupations" is meant -those clusters of occupatiohs' defined 
under U. S. Office'of Education (1^69) classifications as f4.00 00. the. 
clusters consist of the foll&wing major groupings:' 01 00, Accounting and 
Computing Occupations} 02 00, Business Data processing Systems Occupations; 
03 go, Filing, Office .Machines and General Office Clerical Occupations 
04’ 00, information Communication Occupations’; , 05 00, Materials Support' 
Occupations, Transportation, Storing-? and Recording; 06 00, Personnel, 
Training, ^nd Related Occupation^; 07 00, Stenographic, Secretarial, and 
Related Occupations; 08 00, Supervisory •’ and Administrative Management 
Occupations; 09 00, Typing and Related Occupations; and 10 00, Miscellaneous 
Office Occupations. 

* ' - •. • ‘ ' * • 

• The -term 'Ibasic task"^refers to those major performances of an office 

worker designated by a supervisor or an employee as the central purpose of 
the job. Our definition of task approaches that of thd te'rm "operations 4 * 
used by some job’ analysts. "Tasks" requested to be identified’ by super-N 
visors were "the mosit difficult, the most time consuming, and tasks requirii 
the rno^t responsibility on the part of the worke: 
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B; THE- NEED FOR NOBELS 



1. The Market for Office Job 'Preparation 



- Changing numbers and kinds of clerical. and kindred workers needed annu- 
ally ‘as ^placements fielp determine* the market for 'office job preparation.^ 
\The annual replacement rate for this kind of worker is 3.5 to* 4.5 percent 
compared with aerate of 3 jDercent for all workers (U. S. Bureau of Lajbor' 



Statistics 



ith aerate of 3 oe 
, I969by^, 5QY7 



I 



From approximately 10-million clerical ancj kindred worker^ in 1960 re- ' ' 

ported in the labor force, 15-million clerical and kindred workers are pro- 
jected for ^&975 (Table 1). * Furthermore., the ratio of clerical and kindred 
workers to the total labor force is projected to increase by. 2 percent. in. 
the-same period, froji 14.7, percent to.^16.7 percent. By major industry ^ . 
groupings, most'of the ,15-year projected increase of- 5-million 'Cleriaa^N^nd 
kindred workers are in government (an increase of 1.9 million); wholesale 
and retail trade ( 1. 2 million); services (1 million); finarice, insurance,. ( * 
and real estate (.4 million); and manufacturing 0*3 million). 

One-third of an -estimated total of 29-million females employed in 1968 
were in clerical and kindred occupations. This estimate compares with k \ 
ratio of one to fourteen of all employed males (49-million in number) that 
were so employed (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1969a, p*. 33). 

Furthermore, the increased absorption of nonwhite females in clerical < ^ 
and kindred occupations should be noted. For example, in the year of*1959^'i' 
7.5 percent of employed nonwhite females *^e re in clerical and kindred 1 occu- ' 
pations; in 1968, "an estimated increase of 244 percent representing 18.3 
percent of all employed nonwhite females were in these occupations (U. S. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1969a, p. 55). * 1 ^ / 

/ ^ ' < ' ' f. 

As thus characterized, the market for office job preparation! is an in- 
creasing market influenced by higher than average 'replacement and/ estimated 
increase in numbers and proportion of the total labor force- The market 
for officer job preparation is influenced by a high proportion of females so 
employed. The changing market for office job preparation is influenced by 
projected increases of of f ice. worker s in government; wholesale and retail 
trade; services; finance, insurance, and real^estate; and manufacturing kinds 
of businesses. Jhe changing market for office job preparation is a promising 
one for nonwhite “females as the increased absorption of this group in clerical 
jobs is jioted. , - 

2 . ' Current Educational Programs in Of f ice. Education * 

« 

In* most comprehensive secondary schools, approximately one- third of all, 
students enroll in one or more office and business education courses. In 
one recent study of^entry occupations; 44 percept of all graduating seniors 
who' bought employment entered of f ice jobs (Cook and Lanham, 1966). ( 

i „ 

Curriculum for office education in the typical high school /has Been 
characterized as an aggregate of courses rather than integrated} programs of 
learning (Lanham and Trytten, 1966, pp. 23, 26, 27). ’Traditional courses in 

J ’ ’ ’ . . 
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this area have been developed, influenced primarily by textbooks in which 
the authors assume needs of students in terms of office skills and personal 
traits. The virtue of this traditional approach Was that it: allowed incre- . 
ments to curriculum; the Weakness* was that the increments seldom represented 
fundamental change based on job expected performance, 

% \ # * 

, feven -office and business education programs developed under Federal 

vocational education legislation and its/ enabling state^acts since 1963 ‘ r, 

point toward an aggregate of courses rather than learning programs,/ For J 
example, from ,-examination of 36 state plans for business and office educa- 
tion, Haines and Colerrtan (1966, pp. 121-122) concluded that "the most sig- / 
nificant fact fixAind here is that almost evejry office course can be deemed 
a^s vocational in alriiost "half ojr more‘of.the stated with the exceptiorl of* * ^ 
general business ^oursee." This trend may now be reversed as a^resdl^ of 
the 1968 Amendments to the Vocational "Education Act“of 19.63, 

# . 

C. RELATED RESEARCH \ ' 



§ <♦ * % * 1 1 ^ 4 

The* direction for, NOBELS has b^en infludViced more research and de- 
velopment * in other disciplines than frpm research within office and busines's 
education: * I • - 

i r * ‘ 

The NOBELSystem approach to cur.riculum renewal was a direct -outgrowth \ 
of wprk reported from the armed, forces (Christal, 1969) other^ branches of 
the* Federal government, and curriculum course development reported from 

armed forces academies (U. S, Naval* Academy, 1967^. * 

, t * ■* • 

More directly inf luential ^toward a systems base was’ the work of inter- 
disciplinary ^ consultants- retained during the feasibility studv. Each con- . 
sultant possessed unique -experiences in systems research and abvelopment. 

Wilson, director of the Industrial Systems and Research Institute, 
warned against difficul ties of obtaining mathematical precision in an* educa- 
tional system envisioned 7 for Moonshot . .Hill (and KerbeP, 1967), as a mathe- 
matician and educational researcher, considered even a primitive model of 
, curriculum system- to be a step then needed to develop educational specifica- 
tions/ Canfield (1967) as dean of instruction had implemented a system-based 
curriculum at the then new Oakland County (Michigan) Commuhity College. 

Rummler as director of the Center for Programmed Instruction for Business 
followed an ^operations research” model in analyzing and modifying in-service 
trailing programs in business organizations. - Morrison (American Institutes 
'.for Research, USOE No. 5-0009), then located at the. American Institutes for . 
•Research, was principal investigator in an' occupational curriculum project- 
at, Quincy, Massachusetts. Morrison/ s work preceded but also led into the 
present ^Educational Systems for the J^O’s ( ES *70 News , 1968), a network of 
pilot schools committed to developing a system approach to education follow- 
ing the construe ts /of behaviourists. - ^ ' % x , j 

* * * 

' . Among behayiorists , the writings*jbf Gagne^ ( 1965), MageT (1961), Popham 
(1967), artS Morgan and Bushnell (1967) 4ach influenced directional NOBELS 
toward a* system approach to curriculum analysis and modif icatibb. Among 
t educational system’s writings, the work of Fine (1969) and Silvern (1965, 

*,*1967) have been influential: * * 
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The Bloom (1956), Krtfthwohl (1956), and Simpson (1966) taxonomies in 
the ajre^s of the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor domains were studied 
- the pilot phases of NOBELS. Originally .proposed t for analysis of, task's 

according to cognitive, affective,** or psychomotor components, we * do not. see 
even the most cognitive of: office tasks which* i«s.- no t influenced by. affective 
^ : ai ?d frequently psychomotor dimensions.* * perhaps .fempsdn (1966) best indicated' 
* V the* problems of analysis of educational goals when Qh\i said that' there should 

* be ye t‘ another domain, an "actipn pattern domain, ” -whicH would go. beyond but 

* encompass thej ofher three domainAl The verb listing developed for NOBELS 

approaches Simpson's idea. v \ 

Tuckm^n-'s (1969, 1970b) SCCirE project is one of utilizing behaviorally— 
stated objectives such as ‘those derived from NOBELS in the development of ' v 
broad programs of organic learning experiences 'oriented toward theoccupa- V' 
tional task. . ^ 

. • -A 

v. X 

-In the field ^of business and office education, Perkins (1968) and s ^ 
others had assembled empiric data f rom * the* S ta'te of Washington., ^concerning «, 

• task performances expecte^of office. workers v Preceding Perltins 1 report, 
v Mc(-lo.skTy (1967) reported on Knowledge and- Skills Required f or Clus teftrs or 
Families of Occupations . ^ Also in the. seties, Perkins and Boyd (1966) develop- 

* ed a model for collecting their sample ,r *of office job tasks. The sample de- 
sign for the SCdte of ^Washing ton emphasizing the small .business is not re-~ 

* presen ta tive of the national! office worker concentrations . in metropolitan 

'.areas and in large businesses. » . . 

' ‘ ‘ • *\ I • 1 . \ 

A teacher-made list, of* 599 tasks, was identified by Perkins and these 
•were classified according’to the following categories: (l/ typing, (2)* 

operating office machines and equipment, (3) taking dictation and transcrib- 
ing, (4) mailing, (5) filing^ (6) telephoning ^and communicating, (7) per- 
forming clerical operations, (8) securing data,* (9)- using mathematics, (10) 
performing financial and' record keeping operations, (11) performing editor- 
ial operations , (12) meeting and working with, people, and, (13) miscellaneous. 

A weakness of the Perkins 1 list is a lack of definition e>Ji task. Such pro- 
cesses as planning* oufe's work and such noneducational but important actions 
as dusting 'and .sweeping .the floor were all designated as "t^fiks." The cate- 
gories used alsQ appeared to be biased toward present office education- curric- 
ulum. For example,^ the classification of operating office machines was in- 
fluenced, we suspect, by the current course title called "office machines. 11 
Early recognition in NOBELS of the weakness of definition And clasSif ication 
■ did help avoid at least these biases toward current of f ice\education cur- 
riculum. * 1 

Crawford (1969) has developed lists of competencies necessary for 
employment in distribution jobs. Unlike Jthe Perkins' and NOBELS 1 projects, 
lists 6f competencies were derived from expert bpinion rather than* more * 
.direct data sources such as the worker or’his supervisor .on the job. Both 
studies were unique in attempting to identify competencies expected of entry 
workers as a base for curriculum modification'. 1 . 

* ■» " 

. That the Crawford and Perkins projects squght relevance for job prepara- 

tion from'current jobs, like the current phase of NOBgLS, is commendable. 

A more substantive problem is transferring the base-data, such as obtained 
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by Cr'awfor^i or Perkins, to learning^programs that do, in fact, shape be- 
haviors of Learners to match the required competencies. 

, Among the first U. S. Offace of Education Research Branch funded pro- 
jects in distributive and office education was Opporturti ties and Requirements 
for Initial Employment of .School Leavers (ORE OS )T As an interview survey _ 
project, -representative samples were' drawn from Detroit businesses and the 
public high school graduating* class of 1963. - From data thus collected, Cook 
and Lanham (1966) concluded that small companies are not a major source of 
entry. jobs fpr office and retail workers; the~tnajority of businesses surveyed 
did not have jobs for inexperienced youth between the' ages of 16 and 21. 
further, they reported that business jobs demand few if any t skills other 
than typewriting for initial employrjien t . „ * 

* - \ ‘ * • 

As a direct outgrowth of the latter # finding , senior intens-ifi^d . programs 
(^ip) were developed and implemented (Lanham arrd_Cook, 1970). As curriculums 
for students with little if any previbus business, preparation, separate one- 
year programs were tested in data processing, distribution, h stenography , atid 
clerk-typist job clusters. In SIP, students were placed in a part-time, . 
paid work experience ah soon as they could be employed ,, usually not. later 
than the beginning of the second semester. A^ follow/up _ s tudy of SIR stu- • 
dents (Brown, 1969) showed 4 that these students ^as a^group did secure\jobs 
equal in number to other business- trained students, in school and were jat 
as highly by employers as traditionally trained business education studeni , 
oi> at least significant differences cbuld not be identified. The in-schocjl 
time necessary to gain employment^in SIP was less than half that of t^adi r 
tional programs. 



• \ 



.The block- time approach, which utilized a two- or three-hour period of 
time to teach the office subjects, also involved a flexible scheduling of 
learning activities. The objective of the block- time approach 'was to’ inte- 
grate the learning experiences of the student in a simulated office setting. 

.Four states and Michigan participated in one study (McBeth, 1967) — Arizona, 
Florida, New Jersey, and Washington. A complete evaluation of the results 
of this project have yet to be analyzed- in terms of curricular implications 
for the learner*. . ' 



D. NOBELS ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE . # % . ' 

The formation of Delta Pi Epsilon’s Board of ^Goverr.d^sT- for Research and 
Development is described elseyhere (L&nham, 1^.68). This Board ’served as a 
link between business and distributive education profession and the Center 
* for Research ax;d Leadership Development in Vocational and Technical^Educa- 
^ tion’at the Ohio State University, the prime contractor of NOBELS. As 

provided in the proposal, the officers of the Board .of Governors served on 
thd Center’s Executive Committee for NOBELS. Funding from U. S. Office of 
' Education'^. Research Branch, was through contract With the Center. 

* The project* director operated under contract with the Center through 

Wayne State University. Area data collection contracts were located at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, the University of Georgia at Athens, 
the State University of New York at Albany, and the University of Minnesota 
at Minneapolis. » 
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E*. OBJECTIVES OF THE CURRENT SfUDY 

% • 

To derive the major product of the current phase of NOBELS the follow-, 
ing objectives were identified: 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 



Determining a framework for analyzing current and emerging office tasks 
Isolating trends and concepts from emerging office occupations and 
practices and converting these to performance tasks 

Developing: a sampling design for collecting # data from office work stations' 
Developing a procedure and a training program for data c'oIIeCjtion 
Converting field data to performance tasks : primary (terminal), interim, 

and prevocational 

Analyzing * the data collected , 

Reporting a master list of performance tasks 



F. PRODUCTS DERIVED FROM MEETING OBJECTIVES 



Products of Phase 1 of NOBELS are listed as reports now published. 

Thpse available on microfiche or hardcopy through Educational Research Infor- 
mation Centers' Document Reproduction , Service_jjT.O. Box. 0, Bethesda, Mary- 
land 200 14 r hay 'e been identified with their ERIC Document (ED) numbers. - 

1. iCalhoun, Calfrey C. e t al . Development of Performance Goals for a New 

. Office and Business Education Learnings Sys tern , • Final Report, v 
• - , Project 91-E, OEG 8-08414, 1970. 






2 . 



Cook, Fred S. et a_l. Talent' Inventory for New Office and Business Edu- 
cation Learnings System . Final Report, Project No. 91-B of OEG 
' 8-08414-3773 (085). Detroit', Michigan: Department of Business 

and Distributive Edutation, Wayne State Universi ty,.' 1970 . ’ 

3. Erickson, Lawrejice W. ^ New Office and Business Education Learnings Systems , 

Final Report, Project No. 91-D, OEG 8-08414. Los Angeles: UCLA 

Graduate School of Education, j.969. ’ • * ' ’ 

\ T * • ’ < 

4. Huffman, Harry ^t al . A Taxonomy of Office Activities (or Business- and 

Office Education . Columbus, Ohio: The Center for Research * 

and Leadership Development and Technical Education, Ohio State 
University, 1968. ED 021140 ,\ • 

\ . * 

*5. Huffman, - Harry and Dale D. Gust. Business Education for the Emergent 
Off ice , Interim Report, 1971. ED 043754 

\ l . 

Lanham, Frank W. e_t al . Development of Performance Goals for a New Office 
and Business Education Learnings ‘System (NOBELS). Final Project 
Report, 1970. ED 041139 - ? 

7. Tonne, Herbert A. New Office and Business Education Learning Systems , 

- < Final Report,- Project 91-G, OEG 8-08414. Albany, N.Y. : Re- 

11 search Foundation of the State of New York, 1969. 

.4 

8. Price, Ray G. and Charles R. Hopkins. New Office and Business Education 

’ Learnings System . Final Report, Project 91-F, OEG 8-08414. 

Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1970. ' 
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Chapter II 



THE PROCESS OF DEVELOPING 
'PERFORMANCE STATEMENTS 






A. A SYSTEMS OVERVIEW OF NOBEL PROCESS 



The : model for a system approach to curriculum renewal was described 
at length in the final report of the feasibility study (Lanham, 1968). At 
least two purposes cause us to review at this point the’analog NOBELSystem 
model (Chart 1). 

'The f irs t* purpose is to re-orient the reader to the current phase of 
NOBELS 1 curriculum development in terms of the overall system approach. 

The current phase of the project, it will be Remembered, relates to the 
second rectangle of the' f low-proces'6 model labeled "performance goals." 

All methods and procedures described here should be evaluated in terms of 
their yield of operational objectives. f 



The second purpose is to illus trate f ur ther the application of a process 
system model such as NOBELS. While the schematic was developed primarily 
as a model to implement total curriculum renewal, its controls have proved 
equally applicable to the current phase of the process df developing a set 
of performance goals. * w 1 



From the start of the current project to the present ppint, each step 
of process has been considered to, be a tentative one, to be modified r- . 
warrjanted by feedback. We have on file, for example, thirty-five different 
interview protocols made prior to, pilot testing** each one representing 
.modifications \resul ting front field testing. 

• ‘ ' • t 

The advantage' of applying NOBELSystem model has been this: * the current 
output represents the latest process we have been able to devise modified as 
experience warranted. The disadvantage of modifications in process has been 
at tidies an unevenness of data t treatment which as the results of analysis 
are -reported will be disclosed.' 



B. MODIFICATIONS FROM PROPOSAL* 



/* 



Objectives 3-7 relate to sampling design, data collection, performance 
goal writing, analysis of data, and reporting. The prime' responsibility of 
the projec t N director and his staff at Wayne State University was implementing 
these objectives, i.e., a process necessary to accomplish a systematic* col- 
lection and conversion of empiric data from offices to a set of educational 
performance objectives. . ' * 

> . ^ w f 

Two modif ica'tions^Vf the process frorri that proposed were made. Each 
modification was made^nly as it appeared to strengthen the output. Neither 
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FOR NOBEL 
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modification Changed in any significant way the scope of work to be performed 
The two modifications were: -\(1) change of data collection centers from nine 
td four and (2) change in form and format of performance' goals to be pro- 
duced from those of proposal specifications^ 

H 

1., Change in Number of Data Collection Centers- *• 

* ' 

In a judgmental sampling design, the following had been originally pro- 
posed for data collection: 



Nine regional subcontracts will be arranged with major universities for 
regional data collection according to the* nine regional subdivisions 
used for classifying*and reporting U. S. Censu's data. (Lanham* 1967, 

p. 28). 



The unwieldiness of training nine teams of data collectors, indeed, 
just insuring some uniformity of data collection, checking, and forwarding, 
to ,a central location were noted early; To meet these anticipated diffi- 
culties within the limitation of resources, the decision was made to de- 
crease the nine regions to four area centers representing four subdivisions 
used for classifying and reporting U. S. Census data. As stated in the pro- 
posal, our opinion continues to be: 



We do not believe that geography will be a factor producing significant 
differences in performance goals developed from among the nine regions 
. . . . Even though differences in performance goals as between or among 
regions £re found, data Collected will not necessarily be irrelevant be- 
cause of (a) The increasing mobility of the work force that necessitates 
a blending of preparation for employment over a wide geographic area', 

(b) The increasing concentration toward urban living (as recognizecf in 
our sample design) ( Ibid . ) 



The change did have in our opinion the following^b^efi ts , in improving 
e results reported here: (a) training dollar pe;* interview case was de- . 

creased, (b) travel costs of data collection directors and/or Central staff 
to meet were decreased , . (c) area overhead costs were decreased over that 
proposed, and (d) central control problems of obtaining area output were 
within the resources available. 



2. Change in Form and Format o£ v Performance Goals 

^ Originally proposed were specifications for three levels of performance 
gdals: primary (terminal), interim, and prevocational. Primary goals were 

(ft^fined as: * - " 

A primary (terminal) performance goal is difficult to define in any ab- 
solute sense; however, it specifies a behavior critical to successful 
entrance and adaptation to an office job. As the behavior expected at 
the end of a business and office educational program . . . , primary 
goals arc abstracted directly from tasks performed in an office. ( Ibid . , 
P-. 12)' 



f 
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Interim goals were defined in the proposal as: , 

. . . significant achievement points leading to the attainment of primary 
goals.' To develop interim .goals,- primary. goals will have to. be 'analyzed 
in terms of their prerequisites and difficulty. An ordering of difficulty 
of primary goals will provide some ^guidapcfe to !ater_ sequencing* of learn- 
c ing activities. In other words, some less difficult primary- goals may 
become interim goals for more dif f icul t- to-achieve primary goals,. For 
example, "sorts toll tickets by.customdr account number," an easy^-to- 
achieve performanceY^may be butf one important^ activi ty leading to a . 

"more difficult posting performance goal. Such activities as sorting may 
thus form a set in which various dimensions of sorting, classifying, ' 
comparing, * collating, matching, or sequencing form the base for determin- 
ing* interim goals necessary for the later achievement of a more diffi- 
cult primary goal of .posting as well as other primary goals ( Ibid . , p. 

iY).: , ~ V 

^ . * . • • /. ' 

Prevocational goals ■ were defined in the proposal with the* following 

three operational defini tdonsj._ ’ ' ' '• 

(a) A foundation skill or, role behavior necessary, in the broadest 

• sense,' for successful participation in work. ‘ For, example, the galaxy' 
of common data and information business forms (-purchase orders, sales 
• invoices, money and credit; devices, and the like) may require perform- 
ance related to input; handling or processing; and storage, retrieval 

» or output of data and information as prerequisite topmost office learn- 
ings. . , * 

► *■> » * M 

. * • " 

(b) An occupational task which, because of its expected high motiva- 
tional value, 'can be used as the vehicle for more general learnings. 

For example, we view the tasks of a reservatipn clerk in an airline or 
travel agency as providing potential'll exciting tasks to be learned by 
some students. These tasks can be 5 used as a vehicle to develop oral 
and written communication, computation, and social roles as they relate 

- to customers and associates. These task^* may also contribute economic 
behaviors related to transportation as an industry and an indiyidual’s 
potential role therein* * * 

•> • . . t 

• ' .(c) Because of the wide range of individual dif ferences among learners 

in educational institutions, from disadvantaged to talented, the busi- 
ness and office task provides levels of difficulty in which learnings' 
can be geared to differing individual .needs and abilities to learn. 

* For example, the pragmatic appeal of. the business transaction^developed 
at appropriate^ levels of reading comprehension could provide a pre- 
vocational goal direction for literacy training of. some disadvantaged 
r-i ' , Tyt>uth and adults (Ibid., p. 13). 

* -- ’ ' 

■ 4 The reported goals contained .herein approach the definition of primary 
goals that have Been analyzed 'intd^ components* *or steps of performance. To 
the extent that steps or a sequence'of steps^of a task require learning, the . 
analyzed steps .approach our definition of interim goals. Claims are pot 
made, however, that the steps of performance or combinations thereof repre- 
sent identifiable "interim" or "prevocational" goals as purported to be 
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extracted from terminal behavior expected of workers embarking 
job. The reasons' for disclaiming the oversimplification of pr 
have developed during the course of the investigation: 



on an office 
prescription 



- (a) NOBELSys tern model assumes a knowledge of the characteristics of 
learners both in terms of his needs upon entrance into. and through a 
preparation-for-of fice- job program, an assumption which demands further 
testing. What we know about, individual differences of students, for ex- 
ample, does npt admit to generalization of the prevooational competencies 
a ghetto youth, say, possesses upon entrance into an office preparation 
program, let alone the wide range'of competencies that different students 
who can .be characterized as "ghetto youth" may bring. 



(b) Thfe increased consciousness iJf' - business to community socio- . , 
economic-political responsribility^jis changing the expectations of employee 
performance. This increased business responsiveness to community need -has 
been noted, throughout the current phase of NOBELS and we predict must and 

•will increase in the immediate future. , * 

(c) Learning 'theory as pointed out by Bruner (1968) iV nqt necessarily 
a guide to instructional strategy and in this instance strate'gy needed to- I 
br^ng about job competency. Many s trdle.gie's for instruction based on the 
current output of NOBjSLS must be formulated and tested prior to determining 
interim or prevocational specifications. 

For the reasons stated, empiric data collected in the current phase of- 
NOBELS cause us not to assume that tqsks of job performance are' necessarily 
equal to what a learner nee'ds to learn or the strategy of instruction needed 
for learning. . '<■ * 

« * J ’ a 

c. ’ chronology of process 

/ • 

Completion dates of- major events help to define four time periods in 
; the current process of NOBELS: 1. planning and instrumentation, 2. pilot 

testing, 3. principal data collection, and 4. ’analysis and reporting results. 

/ ' , 

1. Planning and Instrumentation (July 1, 1968 to January 1, 1969) 

« • 

Planning involved rescheduling of some proposed events 'to correspond 
to contractual differences in funding extended over two fiscal periods r-ather 
than one period proposed. The rescheduling, involved changing to four areas 
for data collection, inserting and planning a pilot data collection and 
testing period in two geographic areas, and preparing a training program . t 
for data collection. ’ . 

a. Sampling Design 

Through the feasibility study, a judgmental sampling design had been 
determined incojcffora ting factors of data collection to yield/ of fi ce task data 
in propor tionvio^demographic location of office workers as found in available 
' U. S. Bureau .of - the Census Current Population Reports (1966) a^d the Census 
of Population (1960). 
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The factors thus considered were stated in the proposal as follows: 

a. Data will be collected from office- work stations filled by 16- 
through 24-year olds who have less than a baccalaureate degree. This 
guideline will insure data appropriate to. the population of students 
most likely to profit from business and office education preparation: 
dropouts, high school graduates, and community college graduates. 

Studying workers with a minimum of eight years of experience, the guide- 
line leads to data from, a hierarchy of office jobs: those requiring a 

minimum of skill and role performance through those requiring a techni- 
cal or even supervisory level of performance. 

It' could be argued that .rather than office jobs held according to age, 
certain dictionary of occupational titles (DOT's) in office clusters 
should form the base for data collection. However, 1960 census data 
indicate that clerical and kindred workers, not elsewhere classified 
.(NEC)," represent approximately one-tfrird of all office workers (3,016,387/ 
.9,617,487) and the NEC group is twice as large as the next highes t ! classi- 
fication of seeretaries (3-,016,387/l,492;964). - •• ■" 

... ( • 

• Such a condition suggests an eporphous grouping of job tasks in many 

• 'office areas. It is our hunch from what is currently known about office 
, jobs that overlapping of tasks exists among clusters of office DOT's 

(perhaps, as high as three-fourths to four-fifths). In consequence, 
examining tasks of jobs actually held by 16— to 24-year olds appears 
to be more desirable thart selecting clusters of DOT's. 

b. Job stations held by male workers versus female will be examined, in 
a ratio of approximately one to two. This ratio approximates that found 

• to exist in clerical and kindred occupations in 1960. 

L t 

c. Approximately two-thirds of the job stations examined willbe»from 
service* public administration; finance, insurance, and real /estate; and 
manufacturing types of businesses. These areas of the standard industrial 
classification provide approximately two-thirds of all office occupations. 
Public administration and finance, insurance, and real estate represent 
those. SIC^s in which an increase in the number of workers 7 is expected. 

v , / . 

d. Approximately sevetwpin ths of all field data ‘Will be collected from 

- standard metropolitan statistical areas of 100, OOQor more population as 
this ratio corresponds to the proportion of , all office workers employed 
. in these areas to the total office employed, and the further, urbaniza- 
« tion of our population is a distinct trend. Four-fifths of the data* 

will be collected from firms employing ,100 or more workers for the same 
reason ('Lanham, 1967, p. 29).- * 

v. • 

Item 2, the ratio of .male to female cases, was later modified at the 
end of * the pilot data to one male for every four or five females.* We think 
now the one to two ratio- as proposed was inserted as a typographical error. 
Certainly the census data more nearly approximates the one to four ratio. 
Census data also included a large number of federal government postal clerks, 
substantially a male population. Since the. cases finally collected include 
on.ly one government male postal clerk in the total 3 ample,_the decision to 
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change to\a ratio of one male to four or five females appears to be .warranted. ^ 
The number of cases to meet the judgmental sampling design was -proposed to 
be from 1000 to 1200 work stations. Actually, irr^pilpt and principal data- 
collection 1253 cases were received yrith 1232 usable cases forming the base 
.of data on which performance goals were drawn and herein reported. 

To rationalize the judgmental sample, our defense is the absence of" 
resources to draw a more 'sophisticated .sample that would be representative 
of the* national population of office workfers\ The degree’ of error from un- 
controlled variables of data collection contained herein would' not, of 
course, be lessened by the, most sophisticated of statistical sample design. 

b . Iris trumentat ion , ... N 

• \ 

* Graduate students of the project director had tested a variety of 
office tasks data collection procedures throughout the feasibility study. 

As a^result, an interview proces's. was derived fo t the current phase of NOBELS 
data collection. The process as stated in the proposal., was described in 
terms of data to be collected from one work station as follows: V ' 



a. Selecting and soliciting company support and/ selecting employees 

for study. „ * * / * 

b. Collecting normative data about each company 

c. Collecting normative . data about employees studied 

d. . Obtaining (with supervisory helf>.) support of employees through in- 

dicating purposes and assuring anonymity * and an cd>sence N of any 
evaluative 1 data to supervision \ ^ 

e. Distributing job task forms and illustrating (if possibj^e in groups) 
completion of one day's listing of job tasks performed. Each task 
will be listed according to source, what was done, when the task 
was completed, and ; as possible, contingencies or variable deci^- 

* sion points. * \ • 

f . Collecting of job ta^k sheets, possibly work samples, and inter- 
viewing the employee to complete activities within tasks ?• *" ; 

g. Interviewing a supervisor fdr normative role information, # collec- 
tion of employee handbooks , * directives, and the like ( Ibid . , p. '30). ' 

■ ♦ i , 

To satisfy the foregoing, instruments developed contain the following: 

t ^ i * 

a. Institutional normative, data such as location, size of^company, SIC, 
and number of employees 

Office employee normative data such as age, se^,, highest year of % 
education completed, DOT and/or company job classification’ ^ 

Form to collect employee task information 
Employee and supervisor interview protocols * f . 

Training program- content needed for collecting data and writing * 

performance goals. . . \ * 



b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 



From the beginning of the funded project, about July 1, 1968, approxi- 
mately eighty graduate students tested thirty-five variations of interview 
protocols, each modification of which was made to yield mofe nearly a maxi- 
mum of task dart within constraints of cost effectiveness. .* 
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. Fundamental to eliciting the basic tasks perfprmed by a worker Vn this 
formative 'stage was a one-day diary completed by the worker. Such a\diary 
dicKprovide concrete- statement^ of tasks performed which were then analyzed. 
Aftet the pilot data collection perio'd, however, the task diary was Eliminated, 
and basic tasks performed were identified by supervisors and employees. * The 
change, though causing a loss of some nuances o£ overall job performances, 
did cut data collection time per interview to equal available funds. ’ 

* # . .7 

Withvthe exception of the above change, data yielded from' the two 
versions afre comparable. Thefinal form (Appendix B) provided information 
to serve the-purposes listed* in Chart 2. 



Chart 2 
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Summary of Interview Protocol by' Page, Source, 
..and Purpose of Information 



Page of 
Interview 
Protocol 

'I 

2 



Information 
Received 
‘ from 

Supervisor, 

Supervisor 

Supervisor 



J 



4 

5 



Employee 

Employee 

Employee 



Purpose of Information Collected 

Data about company such as SIC, size, SMSA 

Basic tasks performed by employee with weight- 
ings of factors of importance 

Two task-related and two interaction (social 
role) critical incidents, as observed ift sub- < 

. . • e 

ject employee and described 

Normative data such as age, sex? job classi- 
fication, * education completed fi • 

Same as page 2 except completed by employee 

Each basic task identified on pages 2 or 5 
was analyzed on a separate page 6 according 
to steps of performance, alternatives, and 

criteria of successful completion 
«»■**• 

x c. Social "Role* Behaviors 

In the proposal of NOBELS, a commitment was, made to define behaviorally 
the characteristics, attitudes, and traits of workers in terms of the social 

context of office work. As proposed, four basic steps were involved; 

# * * 

j 

(1) A decision mus t bevmade as to what social roles the various persons. 
. • are expected to perform.X Some of these ’roles might be that of "employee, 

consumer, civic participant, or, literate adult. 

(2) These roles are then observed in life situations to* determine the 
essential skills, attitudes, and rules N *which are necessary" for success- 
ful performance. * 

• r 

r • r> 

* . - 1 

(3) ' Wherever possible r the skills, attitude's, and rules are quantified 

(enumerations, scores, physical measurements, and to a limited extent, 
rankings). *'• 
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(4) These skills, attitudes, and rules become the foundation for de- 
velopment of sQciail-role performance goals of the educational program 
and 'its evaluation design (Ibid., p. 16). • 



1 To accomplish the foregoing,, a critical incident technique (Flanagan, 
.1954) was adapted and modified in the final interview protocol in which 
supervisors were asked to describe four observed happenings as follows i 

"Regarding job performance of a basic task, woul<^ you cite a specific 
incident^wnen this employee was particularly effective in performing 
this ’task?" . * . 1 I 



"In the worker,’ s task of 
.error could cause (choose 



Would you cite an example 

less than perfect." 

’ \ • 

"Since assuming ‘this job, 
did an outstanding^ job of 
Situation with a-' customer 
Would you cite an example 
the situation effectively 



(recall from task list) , yo.u mention that an 
one with great or moderate) consequences, 
when this employee's performance was a little 



there must have been times when this employee 
working with someone else or in handling a 
or client either face tp face, or on the phone, 
'and tell me in what way this employee handled 



•"Now would you give me an incident when this employee was a bit less than 
100 percent effective in his contact with other business people — either 
^.n the office’or vfrith your "business contacts?" 

Eliciting critical incidents, especially unsuccessful or negative ones, 
was^ reported by interviewers . to be a difficult task. Supervisors were fre- 
quently reluctant to report incidents that reflected unfavorably on their 
employees. Further, approximately one-fourth of reported behaviors were 
generalized dtich as "He's- always pleasant on the telephone" rather than 
specific incidents such as "Last week, President X remarked how helpful he. 
was in collecting information needed for the board. mee ting. " This diffi- 
culty of generalized behaviors being reported probably occurred because of 
a weakness in training interviewers to probe further for the desired spe- 
cific incident.- Despite weaknesses, critical incidents collected, both task 
related and ^interaction, have been classified, and provide an output of the „ 
current report. , The interaction critical incidents' were analyzed, by faculty 
at the University of Georgia under the. direction of .Calhoun (1970) and our 
reporting of Social role performance goals is from their final and more 
complete report. * v 



. / 



d. Training Program Development 



Concurrent with’ the development of instruments was the development of 
a training program for area project directors and their interviewers. A 
consultant in interviewing methodology was retained to help train the /cen- 
tral staff and develop that portion of the training program. ^ 

n 

I • 

. In cooperation with Detroit Edison Company personnel, six interviews 
with supervisors and their employees were videotaped- as case materials to 
be used at a central training session. 
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A manual of NOBELS background information and process then developed 
was prepared for each interviewer to be used as content of the training- 
session in the pilot study and later as. reference. ^ * 

2 • ' Pilot Te sting, January 1 to May 31, 1969 

. • Two contracts for pilot testing were negotiated with the University of 

California at. Los Angeles and the University of Georgia. A part of the 
. schedule of work at the University of Georgia was in turn completed through 
the University of Tennessee. Completion of major events in the pilot testing 
were (a) February 17, 1969,' training institute of pilot testing area direc- 
. tors and their interviewers; (b)'April 20, 1969,* pilot data from a minimum 
of * seventy cases in-each location completed’ and reported (c) May 31, 1969, 
x review and modification of process preparatory to principal data collection. 

a. Training Institute 

The agenda of the training institute held in Detroit February 14-17, 
•1969., is appended. E. J. Morrison, research coordinator, The Center for • " 

Research and Leadership Development in Vocational and Technical Education, 
Mrs. Sue Smock, consultant on interviewing techniques, and Bruce Tuckman, 
-Rutgers University, were special consultants complementing the .project 
/ • directors staff in conducting the institute. 

. i Six Detroit Edison Company videotaped interviews were the raw dase 
material used in training. The institute was completed with a live infer- - 
view conducted *by two interviewers with, a Detroit Edison Company supervisor 
and an office employee. , . . 

i * * 1 

j Key' people from two institutions other than pilot area ins titutions 
that were to be used in principal data collection also attended: State 

University of New York at Albany and UniveVsity of Minnesota. 

b. Pilot Data Collection 




The process for data collection in each of the pilot testing areas 
follows: ' . 



(1) By letter or phone, a company was contacted to explain the pro- 
ject and to secure permission .to conduct interviews. 

(2) The number of interviews (not 'more than four in one company) and 
departments involved was determined and dates, set for interview of supervisor. 

(3) .An interview with the supervisor of the employee was conducted. 

j « ( ' 

(4) The employee performing in the job to be studied was then inter- 

viewed.* The purpose of NOBELS was explained and participation in the. pro- 
ject solicited. . An explanation of the daily log was given, the forms left, 
and a future interview date ‘set. * 

(5) The interviewer returned on the specified date, picked up the 

daily log, and ioded the activities according to the following scheme' of 
basic, secondary, special, advanced, ancillary, and changing. Task classi-, 
fication definitions adapted from Morrison ,(1967) follows: ' - 

; 
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(a) Basic . Tasks which constitute the central purpose or mission of 
the job. These tasks will be described in detail as to conditions, contin- 
gencies, steps j and (as possible) success criteria. These tasks must be 
^mentioned as being most important and/or most time consuming by tthe employee 
and/or the supervisor in their respective interviews. Performance goals will 

be written for these tasks. 

♦ • ‘ ’ 

(b) Secondary . Tasks which are closely related to, but not a part of, 
the central purpose of the job — not mentioned as most important or most time 
consuming by employee or { employer. These tasks will be described in detail 
as to conditions, contingencies, steps, and (as possible) success criteria. 
Performance goals will be written forthese tasks. 



;( c ) Special . Tasks that are rarely performed and/or not closely re- 
lated 'to the central purposes of the job; These tasks wilt be described 
as to conditions and processes, but performance goals Will not be written. 

• - ’ % 

(d) Advanced . Tasks that require specialized training and/or job ex- t 
perience for their performance and^which are performed, by only the most 
senior .^workers . These^ tasks will be described as to conditions and processes 
but performance goals will not be written. 



(e) Ancillary . Tasks for which very little education is needed. Duct- 
ing, preparing coffee,* delivering items, clipping .ads , or other tasks of 
this jiature are to be included in this category. These tasks are listed 

but not described. v * 

(f) ' Changing . Tasks that are known by the employee or supervisor to . 
be in the process of change because of technology or 'other conditions. These 
are tasks which will, be change^ so drastically that a completely new task 
will result from the change.* These tasks are described briefly, along with 

^the change, that will occur. Performance goals will not be written for these 
tasks.* **’•*■ 



(6) The. interviewer talked with- tha office employee to determine the. * 
basic and; secondary task performance sequence in steps, alternatives, and 
criteria for acceptable performance. 

■ j 

(7) As viewed by the employee, the interviewer reported basic and 
secondary tasks in performance statement form, and through the regional , 
director forwarded completed interviews to the project director. 

* (8) Letters, of thank you were sent to supervisors and employees who 

participated. , 

t 

c. i Review and Modification 

* i 

• * 

Throughout the pilot study, interviewers provided feedback about the 
process. Some of the problems were: (1) the time involved in getting to 

and from designated population centers; (2) the time and cost involved in 
two visits to each company, sometimes three due to a ^worker's absence or 
inability to keep the daily log by the specified date ;of the second inter- 
view; (3) difficulties encountered in capturing from supervisors critical 
incidents; (4) delineation of tasks and tas*k steps from the log; (5) basic 
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task not listed on a particular day's log; and’ (6) time required to write 

task statements (from 6 to 12 hours for a single interview). 

' ♦ 

* J 

In response to the foregoing, modifications in instruments and process 
resulted in "Instructions for- Collecting Data and Writing Performance Goals," 
dated June 1969 (Appendix C). • The following guides developed from pilot 
experiences were also agfeed to be followed by all area -directors in the 
principal data collection: 

* • : . , 

Because of absenteeism, have a back-up person selected at a com- 
pany. to be interviewed.' 

Review .all cases for adequacy and revision p-r.ior to mailiqg to 
the central office. * . : 

Request typewritten reports to be sent to central project director.' 
Use the Taxonomy of .Office Activities for Business and Office Edu- 
«cation as a source to help standardize terminology. ^ 

5. Send to the central office by first-class mail 10 to 25 cases in a' 
package at one time. f 

Select not more than one person in the same job classification ' 
within a department. > • " 

Select not more than seven workers from any one company. 

Interview not more than two workers in the same job classification . 
from- any one company. , 

Urge data collectors to support interview cases with job descrip- 
tions, work samples, and forms. 

Check data collectors' work especially to delete personal names 
and to insure use of action verbs in task" statements and steps. 

Limit basic tasks to not more than six activities ‘for iny one 
worker . 

Indicate key. steps of the sequence of activities making up the 
task. • . 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 



3 . ' t Principal Data Collection — June : 1; 1969. to October 1, 1969 

Within the constraints of ‘the project proposal and agreed upon policies 
and process, area directors were in complete charge of employing •. interviewers 
scheduling interviews, monitoring completed interview forms, and .forwarding 
completed cases to the central office -at Waynei .State University. , 

All interview protocols and ' training -materials were” supplied -centrally. • 
A research assistant from the project directors staff met in each of four 
areas to support the training programs in the areas. •• \ 

In addition to the area monitoring, each case received centrally was ’ 
checked for -completeness and apparent agreement with standards. Clarifica- 
tion by airea director was requested for cases deviating from agreed upon 
policy or process. In the foregoing way, all "Cases frdm each of-' the four 
are&s -were received ir^ Detroit prior- to October 1. 



4 . Analysis of Data— to March 31, 



1970 
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Developing classification schemes, coding, and 'keypunching data,, obtain- 
ing computer printouts of manipulated data, and preparing summaries of offict 
tasks to develop educational performance goals represent major activities in 
analyzing data. ‘ ‘ . 
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a. Developing Classification Schemes ‘ 



Coding used for keypunching and its verification is described in * 
Appendix D, Developing classification schemes.for tasks, for steps of tasks, 
and for critical incidents each provided a set of perplex’ing problems that 
will be described. * _ / 

{ , \ 

(1) Classification of Tasks. Attempts /were made to classify state- 
ments of tasks by verbs of the* Taxonomy (Huffman,- Brady; et al., 1968). 

Verbs, of the Taxonomy did not provide an adequate clue to represent tasks. 



Gradually developed to the time of coding and keypunching was a busi 7 
ness functions scheme in which a manufacturing 'model was ifsed to ^describe 



nine major areas of functions and a total /of 99 subfunctions as follows: 

I ° • ' 



Chart 3 



.Two-Digit Code for Classifying Tasks by 
Nine i Major Functional Areas 



First Two-Digit Code 



Functional Area* 






01 - 


19 .. 




Accounting and Computing' 


20 - 


29 *' 




Data, Processing ? , 


30 - 


39 




Personnel 


40 - • 


49 . 




Production 


50 - 


59 




Purchasing ' 


60 - 


69 




Inventory, .Shipping, and Receiving 
Sales " ' ^ 


70 - 


79 




80 - 


89 




Communication, Oral and Written 


90 - 


99 


' > 


Other Services 



In’ addition ,to function within area J tasks according to their result/' 
reason or "why" for^being performed were also coded. Added as the third » 



and fourth' digit task code was the following major classifications o^ "why" 
or results: , 






Chart 4 
ET \ • 

Two-Digit Code for Classifying Tasks by 

Nine Results of Performance 



Secohd Two-Digit Code 



Result Classification ■ 



01 


- 


19 


20 




29 . 


30 


l 


•39 ■ 


40 


— 


49 


50 


- 


59 


60 


- 


79' 


80 


- 


89 


90 


— 


99 






Source Documents 
Negotiable Instruments and Investments 
Correspondence and Mail , , v 

Electronic Data Processing 
Files 



A 






Reports, Tabulations, and Charts 
Inventory (Intrarisit, Warehouse) 
People and Ideas 



All tasks were coded then, by a four digit number with the first two 
digits representing a functional area or "what" and the last two digits, the 
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"why" or object pi the task performed. < Abl such tasks thus coded were re- 
viewed and discrepancies discussed and .changed by consensus^ 



Some difficulties were experienced in reaching agreement on the function- 
(jode: (1) the manufacturing^ model of functions did not accommodate client 

•related services of government and other service t type* industries , e.g., '* . 
'hospitals' and financial institutions; (2) certain service functions such as 
typewriting could be .classified under two headings,. a function .such as 
"personnel **. and **c6mmunica tion,* pral or written*’ heading. By arbitrary 
definition such as, "All typewritings tivities will be classified under 
"communication, oral or written" such difficulties we4^resoWed — at least 
through the coding and keypunching stages for compute^- manipulation. 

The second two-digit code, the result or "why" classification proved 
to be less dependable. The confusion between "what" and ."whyy* the similar- 
ity of several "what*-* and J’why" classifications, e.g., da ^processing as a 
function and data processing punched cards or printouts as^a result as well 
as the multiplicity of softie results that could not be defined under one 
category. The discrepancy rate as between coders was high, and while these 
discrepancies were discussed and some agreement reached" for coding purposes, 
we do not now. rely on the printed results for any major analysis of the 
"why" of office ,task performance. . • 



..(2) Classification of Steps of Tasks. A listing of 108 "verbs was 
derived on which to code verbs of steps and alternatives of analyzed tasks. 
The basic list and their synonyms were developed by one person who did the 
first ^coding of all verbs. This coding was •'checked for consistency by one 
other person. As reported elsewhere, we now recommend a synonym ’ list of 
57 verbs (Lanham, Weber, 1970).- This recommendation is based on examina- 
tion of printouts as reported herein. 



(3) Classification of Critical Incidents. Classification of 780 
critical incidents collected in the pilot period yielded a classification 
based on .t^he worker in relation to where the incident occurred in the sys- 
tem. Itwas not until the principal data collection period that task re- 
lated .and interaction incidents were attempted to be collected. These 
incidents were coded according to the following: Cognitive skills; Check- 

ing skills; Communication ’skills; Psychomotor skills; Work habits; Attitude, 
Affective, Within;' Social skills or graces; Interpreting system; and In- 
structing, Creating. ( 4 



The foregoing scheme was used to code critical incidents for computer 
printouts. v We were dissatisfied with the classification, however, because 
many of the "task related" incidents as recorded were interaction incidents 
arid vice versa. We were also dissatisfied with the scheme for classifying 
in terac tion inciden ts . For both reasons, incidents were by content physi- 
cally separated according to task related and interaction and a new inter- 
action classification scheme developed as follows: *• 



I. Worker’s Perception .of His Role Expectations Within the Formal System 
A. The Internal (Closed) System 

1. Relation to Superiors ,. 4 • * 

2. Relation to Peers 

3. Relation to Subordinates 
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B. The External (Open) System ! 

4. Relation to Customers or Clients 

5. Relation 'to Sales or Service Personnel 

, 6, .Relation to Others (Visitors, Applicants, Donors) ' 

II. Worker* s Perception of Relationships Apart from Role Expectations 

A. The Internal (Closed) System • 

' 7. Relation to Superiors . ' 

^ 8. Relation to Peer6 

, 9. Relation to Subordinates * 0 

B. The External (Open) System 

• 10. .Relation to Customers or Clients 

,11. Relation to Sales or Service Personnel 
12. . Relation to Others (Visitors, Applicants, Donors) 






In addition, six descriptors were derived to classify the type 6f be- 
havior exemplified by each incident. These descriptors follows 



A. 

B. 

C. 
.D. 

E. 

F. 



Telephone Communication (Did the incident occur on the telephone?) 
Information (Was information concerning job content or company ; 
policies necessary for successful interaction?) 

Reaction to Stress (Was the worker able to control self and handle 
unusual or difficult situations?) 

Judgment/Decisioir-Making (Did the worker have to make a decision or . 
use judgment for * successful interaction?) 

Initiative/Creativity (Did the worker* use Jihese attributes in inter- 
acting?) * • 9 . 

Social Sensitivity (Did the worker exhibit willingness to help, 
tact, courtesy, or social graces in dealing with others?) 



In turn, the University of Georgia manipulated the newly separated 
interaction incidents according to the new scheme. While task related inci- 
dents were not reclassified or remanipulated after coding for computer 
printouts, examples of task related incidents are inserted among functional 

area of performance goals as presented in Chapter IV. 

* ■ 

b. Coding, Keypunching, and Printouts 

. All coded data and code sheets were double checked. Keypunching and 
verifying were farmed out to skilled technicians. Data processing was 
planned and implemented in conjunction with a^person familiar with the j 
Wayne State University Computer Center and research data manipulation. * * 

c. Preparing Summaries of Office Tasks 

« 4 / 

Data reduction caused some classification problems. Our first problem 
was organizing and reporting tasks as they were recorded. Books of task 
sheets were first organized according to the major "what” classifications 
previously described. a 

Because of this handsor.ting and synthesis process, we decided to modify 
further the "what” classification to deal with the classification difficulties 
previously noted,, i.e., (a) the difficulty of dealing with government and 
other tasks of. client related services and (b) the dual classification 
of such services as typing performed as a personnel function. 
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(a) Our response to the problem of client related services was twofold. 
First, a function of "client related services" was added that would include 
such tasks related to securities, insurance, education, and hotel and motel. 
Second, because of the difficulty experienced we contemplated the differences 

. that -the type of business makes on office task performance. To determine 
the difference, task sheets from two service industries, banking and medi- 
cal, have been separated and office .performance in each is reported sepa- 
rately. 

(b) Dual classification of interdepartmental services were also, re- 
considered. The arbitrary rule followed in coding typewriting tasks, "All 

^ tasks in which typewriting is performed will be classified under typewriting 
in •'Communication, oral ^nd written’ biased coded data toward present office 
education curriculum; i.e., typewriting courses are now classified according 
to the tool used rather than the function servfed’. In consequence, wherever 
an interdepartmental service (except data processing) could be identified 
with a function other than a general services function, it was so reclassi- 
fied. In some typing, transcription, filing, mailing, and stenographic 
tasks performed in "pools" or service departments, such functional identi- 
fication was not possible. In data processing our response "was different. 
Most data processing and computer operations are performed in a service 
department. Further, recognition that major changes in office task per- 
formance are primarily the result of computer technology caused . us to leave 
electronic data.processihg tasks as a separate set of performances whether 
or not they could be classified with some other function. 

It is from this reclassification that summaries of tasks as generalized 
from our data were made and from these the 375 performance goals in the form 
reported in Chapter IV evolved. 

D. SUMMARY 

« 

No claim is made that the report represents a final set of performance 
goals. Following a system model, our process' has been developed, modi- 
fied, and changed to report performance goals within the scope of our data. 

In Chapter III, normative data describing the sample, task data, steps of • 
performance, and critical incidents are presented. Performance goals 
derived from the cufrent phase of NOBELS are presented in Chapter IV fol- 
lowed in Chapter V by conclusions and recommendations for next steps in 
curriculum renewal . 
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Chapter III" - j 

SUMMARY OF NOBELS DATA ' ‘j 

A. AREA DATA COLLECTION j 

I 

A total of 1253 interview cases were collected as the base for pre- 
paring performance goals: 243 in the pilot and 1010 in the, 'principal data 

collection period. A summary of cases collected is contained in Table 2. 



TABLE 2 

Summary of Interview Cases by Areas , 

Data Collection Institution Pilot Principal Total * 



State University of New York at Albany 
University of California at Los Angeles 
University *of Georgia 
University of Minnesota 
Wayne State University 

TOTALS 





■ 252 


252 


75 


302 


377 


86 


, 252 


338 




204 


204 


82 




82 


243 


1010 


1253 



Of the 1253 cases, 20 pilot and 1 principal collection period cases 
were not included in the final 1232 cases on which analyses were based. 

Pilot ’data are included in analyses when they were parallel to principal 
data collection. Graduate students in the project director ' s classes col- 
lected data in the pilot period but not in th£ principal data collection 
period. " • 

Critical incidents collected in the pilot data are reported separately 
because the questions in the principal data collection- instrument differed 
somewhat from those of the pilot. A listing of basic tasks and weightings 
as contained in final interviews were not collected in the pilot period. 

(• . ; •• • • 

Data collectors were typically certif ied^business teachers attached 
to the area* data collection institution as graduate students. Twelve in-—- - 
terviewers ^ere- used in pilot data collection at the University of Cali- 
fornia and University, of Georgia} ( 66 in the principal data collection at 
four participating institutions. Each team of data collectors was super- 
vised by one or* two research associates at each institution. 

' The following statements from area final reports characterize the 
quality of data collectors used. 

The University of' Minnesota was very fortunate' in the quality of 
the people it found available and were willing _to participate in the 
NOBELS project. Each of the personsy involved had several years of 
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business teaching experience as ,well as a considerable amount of office 
work. experience (Price and Hopkins, 1970, p. 2). 

# 

The data collectors did, not miss a scheduled assignment during the 
entire pe'riod of; the project. The number- of weekly interviews ranged 
frojn nine in the first week with only one data collector to sixty— 
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y ee in the tenth week with eight data 'collectors (Erickson, ,p . 5). 

. v, • x 

In theory, it Would be wise, to limit the interviewing ' to a rather 
small corps of workers with good background, adequate maturity, and 
complete understanding of the purpose ,' coupled with genuine professional 
zeal. Several such interviewers were used; however, their interest 
tended _to flag after they had done a dozen or more interviews .... 
Therefore, a larger qumber of people were used (Tonne, 1969, p.. 5). 

In reference to Tonne's quote, 38 interviewers were used in the New 
•York data collection compared with 9 in two areas, and 11 in one. other area 
during the principal data collection period. ■ , 

^ Each- area director Was responsible for organizing and implementing data 
collection within his area. Typical of the planning is that of Calhoun 
(1970, p. 4) in Georgia for principal data collection. 

1) A training session was held by the area project director sup- 
ported by one central project^ director ' s staff. In. the training ses- 
sion-, --revised f orms_arid — interview techniques were discussed and prac- 
ticed.. * — " 



, * 

2) Data control forms and procedure^ such as 'lists of responsibili- 
ties, itinerary, progress report forms-, and sample letters to be used in 
contacting companies were- developed and .implemented. 

3) Initial contact of a company was made and interviews were 

arranged by an area supervisor or research associate. * 

h * 

4) Typed interviews were received by the project director, 
checked, v and revised to forward to the central office. 

/• 

B. CASES COLLECTED COMPARED WITH JUpGMENTAL SAMPLING DESIGN 

1. Age of Workers 1 

\ 

All data proposed were to be from 16- to 24-year olds. In the pilot 
data collection period, above 24-year olds were agreed to be acceptable cases 
provided they were ? judged to be holding an entry job. Twelve such workers 
in number, or 1 percent of the total, were included in pilot cases. Strict* 
adherence tfo" the 16-24 year age limits was insisted upon in the principal 
data collection. * Classification of interview cases by age is shown in 
Table 3. ' ' 

, . < 

% , 

The arithmetic mean age of the 1232 workers was 21.1 years-with the 

modal years of 20 and 21. 
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TABLE 3 



.Interview Cases Classified 
by Age of Worker 



Age 


Number 


Percent 


16 


3 




17 


25 


€ • 


18 


90 


7 


19 


1\1 


13 


20 


205 


17 


- 21 


209 


17 


22 


198 


16 


23 • 


153 


• 12 


24+ * 
TOTALS 


188 


15 ' 


1232 


99 



/ 






To the extent that our sample of cases represents the marketplace for 
office jobs, the low' proportion of 18 years or younger workers indicates - 

that office work does not seem to be a fertile market for less than the 

. * / 

high school graduate. 

\ ' 

The basic tasks of 1232 workers were classified according to nine 

• i . » . 

functional areas of performance from 4548 detailed basic task sheets (page 
6s of the interview protocol). Plotted according to age (Table 4), the mean 
age of performers of sales and client • related services as well as communi- 
cations--s tenography, typewriting, and oral (M of both groups was 20.9 years) 
was just slightly under the mean age of all workers (M = 21.1 years). 

Those tasks classified as other services, principally filing and mail- 
ing tasks, provided the lowest mean age of 20.6 years. ^ Mean age of per- 
formers of. production tasks was highest (21.8 years) followed by purchasing 
(M = 21.5), electronic data processing (M = 21.4), and personnel (M = 21.3). 

Assuming a tendency for simpler tasks to be perfo^Di&d by younger workers, 
curriculum builders might well consider inclusion of filing and mailing task 
performances as (1) foundation learnings leadirig'to more complex office task 
performances and (2) most probable- first office task assignments for inex- 
perienced entry workers. The assumption may not hold however. For example, 
because of previously inadequate secondary School curriculum for preparing 
students to perform data processing tasks, most training in this area has 
been oh- the- job and would naturally be performed today by office workers 
with a mean age higher than beginning workers. 

* . 4 
To avoid future misunderstanding, the functional classification of 

accounting and computing might well have been relabeled numerical data 
handling, other than electronic data processing, or clerical functions per- 
formed in an accounting department. The number of tasks cpllected requiring, 
’application of "principles of accounting" as taught in schools or "double 
entry- bookkeeping" as a system of financial transaction analyses was minimal. 

. Following theNrule that all typewriting activities were to be- coded as 
"communication — [stenography, . typewriting, or oral," this area of service 
tasks lqads all other functions, totaling 1722,-in number or 38 percent of 
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TABLE 4 

Functional Classification of 4548 Office Tasks 
by Age Groups and by Number of Workers 



Function of Task 



-16-18 19-21 

No. Percent No. Percent 



22- 244- 
No. Percent 



Totals 
No. Percent 



Accounting and Computing 


'92 


20 


504 


23 


470 


1 c 

24 


i066 


23 


Electronic. Data- Processing 


- U 


3 


\n 


6 


142 


» 7 


278 


6 


Personnel 


14 


. 3 


91 . 


4 


108 


‘ 6 


- 213 


5 


Production 


0 


- 


14 


1 


20 


1 


34 


1 


Purchasing 


. 5 


• 1 . 


50 


2. 


60 


3 


115 


3 


Shipping and Receiving 


11 


3 


32 


• 1 


50 


3 


93 


2 


Sales and Client Related 


12 


3 


67 


3 


54 


3 


133 


3 


Commun ication—Stenography, 
Typewriting, Oral 


9 

183. 




823 


38 


716 


37 


1722 


38 


Other Serviced (mail, 
files, etc.) 


133 


29 


446 


21 


315 




894 


20 


TOTALS 


465 ’ 


'101 ‘ 
*> 


2148 


99 


f 

1935 


99 


4548 


101 



all coded tasks. Compared with the later hand reclassification of task 
sheets (as described'in Chapter II) in. which these kinds of tasks were at- 
tached to other than service functions such as sales or personne'l, the area 
of communication — stenography, typewriting, and oral later accounted for 945 
task sheets in number or 20.7 percent of all reclassified tasks. 



2./ Educational Background 



None of the 1232 workers in cases submitted possessed a baccalaureate 
‘degree. To determine this fact, 5 the interviewee responded to two questions: 



-23. 



24. 



Highest School Grade Completed: 
Bachelor's Degree: 



K-8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 164- 



Yes 



No 



The seven workers listed in Table 5 as completing 16 ye^/rs of education 
without holding a baccalaureate degree is error. In each of ‘these 

cases, interviewers rechecked to insure that the education was of "less than 
baccalaureate degree" as specified in 'the proposal. While the highest grade 
completed was not recorded for 19 workers, each interviewer had checked that 
the worker did not haye a baccalaureate degree. ‘ v 

> *> ■ 

Even more clearly than the tables on age, Table 5 shows the 
present tendency of employers to hire at least high school graduates for of- 
fice jobs. Fewer than 4 percent of the, 1232 office workers had completed 
less than the’twelfth grade in school. At the higher grade levels,) however, 
those beyond the community college level account for approximately 5 percent 
of the workers. i 
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3. Job Classification 



me 



While job classification was not a factor in the sample design, a modi- 
fication of the Administrative Management Society office job clusters was 
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used to classify 1232 workers. Table 6 shows numbers and percents of workers 



;ificatiorv and the mean age of workers in each i 
/ TABLE 5 

. / • • • • /'• - 

Highest Grdde Completed by 1232 Off ice’ Workers 

/ * 


Highest Grade Completed / 


Number 


Percent 


/ 

Ten /o ’ ^ 


9 


0.7 


Eleven/ . A ’ 


33 


. 2.7' 


Twelvb . 


672 


54.5 


Thirteen , 


247 


20.1 


Fourteen 


191 


15.5 


Fifteen , 


54 


4.4 


Sixteen 


7 


0.5 ? 


Grade Not Recorded 


19 


1.5 


TOTALS- . 


1232 


99.9 
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TABLE 6 ‘ ' 

Number, Percent, and Mean Age of 1232 Office Workers (16-24* 
Yqars of Age) by Job Classification Clusters 

Job Classification Clusters Number Percent Mean, Age 



Mail Clerk and Messenger 


29 


2.3 


A 20.1 


File Clerk 


41 


3.3 j 


20.5 


■Clerk Typist 


i71 


13.9 


' 20.6 


General. Clerk 


135 


11.0 


20.9 


Telephone Operator and Receptioni 


st 48 


3.9 


21.1 


Stenographer and Secretary . 


285 


23.1 


21.1 


Office Machine Operator 


32 


2.6 - 


21.3 


Public Contact -Operator . 


77 


6.3 


21.4 


Accounting Clerk 


• 251 


20.4 


2 IV 4’ 


Material Support 


35 


2.8 


21.7 


Data Processing Operator 


128 


10.4 


22A 


TOTALS 


1232 


6- 100.0 


21.1 



The findings reported about mean age in terms of classification of tasks 
by functions (Table 4) seem to hold for job classification clusters. The / 
mean age of mail clerks, 'messengers, file clerks, clerk- typists, and general 
clerks were below the mean of all workers (M = 21.1) suggesting the simpler 
job tasks to be found in these clusters. That stenographers and secretaries, 
as, revealed in Table 6, are older than clerk typists would be expected be- 
cause of the usual added skill of shorthand required of stenographers as 
well as because of the added maturity expected of some high level secretaries 
approaching an administrative assistant level of classification. Although 
the general clerk cluster was slightly below the mean, further analysis 
showed a bimodal distribution according to age with a low and a high mode. 

As an observation of. the authors^, some general clerks would appear to be 
assigned a set of simple entry level tasks while others are assigned higher 
level performances. Of course, that some low 'talented individuals continue 
performance of nonskillful tasks regardless of age must also be considered. 
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When the interview cases were grouped according to departmental assign- 
ment and job cluster (Table 7,) "accoun ting clerk} steno£rapher-.secretary, 
typist clerk, and the general clerk y/e're represented in s 'each department. 
Accounting, credit; general', indeterminate; and services were the three 
departments » that had interview cases appearing in each of the eleven job 
classification clusters. * ,- J 
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' ' , TABLE 7 . - . 

rview Cases Grouped by Job Classification 
usterf and Departmental Assignments 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Accounting, Credit 
Data Processing 
Personnel 
Production 



6 - Receiving and Shipping 

7 - Sales 

8 - Services, 

i 9 - General or Indeterminate 



JOB CLASSIFI- 
CATION CLUSTER 


1 


2 1 


^DEPARTMENTS • 
3 4 5 


6 


7- 


•8 


.,9 


TOTALS 
No. .Percent 


* 


Stenographer, . 






r 


\ 










/ 








Secretary 


30' 


3 


37 


\15 


8 


1 


27 


52 • 


‘ 112 


285 


. 23 


*. ■ X 


Accounting Clerk 181 


4 


4 


4^ 


V 3 


1 , 


10 


10 


34 


251 


20 


* 


Typist Clerk 


•22 


2 


18 


7 


v io 


1 


13 


*44 


54 


171 


14 




General Clerk 


21 


3 


11 


°’7 


7 


2 


12 ' 


19 


53 


135 


11 • 




Data Processing 
























U 


Operator 


21 


87 ’ 


1 


' 1 


0 


1 


4. 


3 


10 


128 


0 

10 




Public Contact . 


























Operator 


22 


0 - 


6. 


1 


. 1 


0 


7 


19 


21 


77 


6 " 




Telephone Opera- 




r 


a 




















tor, Reception- 


















4 








is t 


5 


- 1 


7 


0 


0 


1 


0 


13 


21 


48 


4 




File Clerk 


5' 


l 


2 


.0 


1 


0 


5 


15 


■ 12 


41- 


3 




Materia’l Support 


5 


l 


0 


1 


3 


6 


5 


5 


9 


35 


3 




Office Machine 1 






. 












* 


m \ 






Operator 


11 


3 


0 


0 


.0 


0 


2 


ii- 


5 


32 


3 




Mail Clerk, Mess- 


























enger 


3 


r 


_0 


_0 


_0 


_0 


_0 


20 


5 


* 29 


_2 




TOTALS 


326 


106 ; 


86 


36 


33 


• 13 


-85 


211 


336 


1232 


99 


•* 



The curriculum implications of the foregoing discussion are not clearly 
delineated. Should the curriculum- be based on the assumption df mass edu- 
cation serving a maximum of youth with a single series of learning exper- 
iences? If so,, preparation for office jobs should include a range of typical 
job tasks that represent the work performed in many functional departments. 
This ghot gun type blast curriculum 'arrangement seems to be feasible con- 
sidering present public school institutional arrangements. Still, office 
curriculum' mus t provide for the heuristics or the "learning to learn" be- 
haviors that must be available for the beginning worker to gain the breadth 
and depth of performance in the specific job and specific department in 
which the beginner later finds himself. 
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We do not rule out the further development of 'autoinstruc tional tech- 
nology that will permit a zeroing in in-depth on a* limited set of a specific 
department* s performances,- such as performances in the personnel depart- 
ment. Ideally, the breadth of interdepartmental performances and the 
interrelatedness of, say, the personnel department's performance^ to those' 
of each other department and thus the total enterprise may best be learned 
through in-depth instruction. of ac-tions to be performed in the personnel 
department, as well as every other department. Still curriculum developers 
of 1970 should probably develop in an' ascending spiral of difficulty — from 
simple to complex — performances expected in a variety of functional depart- 
mental business units. To accomplish the foregoing spiral of simple to 
complex learnings, further study to arrange the current performance goals 
according to levels of difficulty will be„ required. In the meantime, pro- 
fessional judgments will 1 need to be used- to accomplish the present desired J 
learning sequence, the result in expected learning behaviors then to be 
classroom tested. 



4. Sex and Departments 

Table 8 is groupe 9 d according to sex of the workers interviewed and the 
department to which they were attached. By ratio of males, 177 of 1232, is 
equal to 14 percent <Jf the saiftple, or a ratio of approximately 1 male to 7 
females rather than the proposed 1 to 4 or 1 to 5. Since interviewers were 
attempting to provide 9 ne,male case for every two female cases prior to 
modification of, the ratio as described in Chapter II, we are uhable to 
account for the discrepancy. 

i * 

TABLE 8 • 

1232 Interview Cases Grouped by Sex and 
. Departments to Which Workers . 

Were Assigned 



5. 



DEPARTMENT 


No. 


MALE 

Percent 


FEMALE 

No. Percent 


Accounting, Credit 


52 


29 


274 


26 


Data Processing • 


27 


15 


79 


8 


Personnel 


„ 3 


■2 


83 


8 


Production 


" 8 


5 


28 


3 


Purchasing 


3 


2 


30 


3 


Receiving and Shipping 


4 


2 


9 


1 


Sales 


11 


6" 


74 


7 - 


Services 


35 


20 


176 


17 


General, Indeterminate 


34 


19 


302 


28 


TOTALS 


177 


100 


1055 


101 


Standard Industrial Classification 
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By design, approximately two- thirds of the job stations examined were 
to be from SICs of service; public administration; finance, insurance, and 
real estate; and manufacturing types of businesses. In Table 9, the 1232 
cases are arranged according to these four SICs plus agriculture, transpor- 
tation, and wholesale and retail trade types of businesses. Of the 1232 
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cases, 1007 in number, or 81.7 percent, were accounted for in the .designated 
four SICs, a 15 percent higher bias than proposed. 

\ TABLE 9 



SICs of 1232 Interview Cases 



SIC 


Number 


Percent 


Service 


1.57 


12.7 


Public Administration 


220 


17.9 


Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 


253 . 


20.5 


Manufacturing * 


377 


30.6 


Agriculture 


28 


2.3 


Transportation 


•97 


7.9 


Wholesale and Retail Trade . 

\ 


' 100 


• 8.1 


'TOTALS 


1232 


100.0 



What differences in preparation should the type of business make in a 
learnings program? Pondering the above question caused us to isolate the 
basic task sheets from two service type industries: banking and medical. 

The educational performance goals from these are presented separately in 
Chapter IV. We are not sure though that curriculum implications- are clear. 
In a town ^dominated by one industry, the peculiar jargon and processes that 
attach to the industry could be taught in school. Yet, in large metropoli- 
tan areas having many different^ SIC businesses the potential of fo«rmal teach 
ing of all technical jargon is not feasible. Perhaps the most feasible di- 
rection without further evidence is to include in learnings prqgrams job 
tasks representing industries which by census data employ the most office 
workers, how and in the future. In addition to the four SICs accounting 
for two-thirds of office workers (service; public administration; finance, / 
insurance, and real estate; and manufacturing) it will be remembered that , 
wholesale and retail trade SIC is expected to increase by 1 million cleri-. 
cal pnd kiitdred workers from L960 to 1975 (Table b, p. 4). 

, Again, as in the v discussion of job classifications and departmental 
assignments of worker s' (Table 7), the "learning to learn" concept would seem 
to be art office curriculum ingredient that must be included. Office cur- 
riculum in public education cannot usually anticipate specific department 
or type of business in which trainees will later, obtain employment.*. Much 
of the breadth and depth of behaviors necessary for successful job per- 
formance-will have to be learned on the job. And in this job learning, 
the heuristics of learning *would seem to be necessary because of the un- 
evenness of business opera ted 1 on- the- job- training programs.* ✓ 

9 • 

6. Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas . - ^ 

- ■ * ! 

Geographic size in which businesses were located was proposed as a 
factor in the judgmental sampling design. A ratio o^ seven-ninths of all 
field data were to be collected from SMSAs of 100,000 or more population. 

Of the 1232 cases, 1109 cases in number, or 90 percent, were from SMSAs of 
100,000 or more, again a sample bias toward metropolitan areas. In terms 
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of the future office, the sample bias is toward the trend of urbanization. 

In plotting SMSAs according to departmental affiliations, as we have done in 
Table 10, ’ tye find Little difference in affiliation as between those cases 
from SMSAs of over 100,000 and those cases from less than 100,000 geographic 

areas. " ■ ■ . ■ 

0 

. TABLE 10 




1232 Interview Cases Grouped by Department Affiliation in 
• Large (+100,000) and Small (-100,000) Population Areas 



DEPARTMENT 



+ 100,000 * - 100,000 

No.‘ -Percent No. . Percent 



Accounting , Credit 


287 


26 


- 39 


32 


Data "Processing 


96 


9 


10 


8 


Personnel 


74 


7 


12 . 


' 10 


Production 


30 


3 


6 


5 


Purchasing 


29 


. '3 


it 


3 


Receiving, Shipping 


10 


1 • 


3 


2 


Sales 


80 


7 


5 . 


it 


Services 


197 


18 


lift 


11 


General, Indeterminate 


306 


28 


30 


24 


TOTALS 


1109 


102 


123 • 


99- 



7. Size of Companies 

Four-fifths of the cases were proposed from companies employing 100 or 
more workers. Of 1232 workers, 1003 cases in number, or 81 percent, repre- 
sented the larger companies so defined (Table 11). As plotted according to. 
departmental affiliations of workers, differences noted are those that would * 
be expected. Double the percent of workers in small companies than in large 
were "general or indetenninant" suggesting- a iess fonnal departmental organi- 
zation-in the small company. Also suggested is the broader' classification 
of- workers toward the "Jack-of-all-trade£" kind of office worker in the 
smaller companies. That the large companies have double the rate of workers 
in data processing and service departments (such as central duplicating or 
files) than in small is expected. ' 

' 8. Adequacy of the Sample Cases 

Claims to a statistically drawn sample of cases have n^t been made. 
Discrepancies from the judgmental design have tendjed toward greater re- 
presentation of the large company in the urban setting. That a statisti- 
cally drawn sample would have yielded .dramatically different results utilizing 
our instruments is questionable. At least one area director commented on . 
the redundancy of the data collected: , .. 

* 

A considerable number of the. more thoughtful interviewers suggested 
that after a few cases, they were not securing essentially new data. 
Analysis of the interview forms by the investigator and others who 
studied the write ups gives the same impression (Tonne, 1969). 
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tABLE 11 

' . » 

1232 Interview Cases Grouped by Department Affiliation in Lprge 
(100 plus employees) and Small (less than 100) Companies 

-• r , .. NUMBER AND PERCENT 0£ EMPLOYEES 

• +100 4 . -100 
No 1 . Percent* No. Percent 



DEPARTMENT^ 



Accounting, Credit 


272 


*r> 

27 


. 54 


• 24 


Data Processing 


95 


ID 


11 


5 


Personnel ** 


78 


8 


8 


4 


Production 


33 ' 


3 


3 


.• 1 


Purchasing 


27 . 


3 


% 

6 


3 


Receiving and Shipping 


12 


1 


1 


• 


Sales 


69 


7 ■ 


16 


J .7 


Services 


190 • 


19 


21. 


9 


General , Indeterminate 


227 


23 ' 


,109 


'4& 


TOTALS 


1003 , 


101 


229 


101 


Yet, some eviderice would 


indicate that 


data collected 


do not 'i 



£ — - V' J/tlLULIHCU W JL mill ca |JdL“ 

ticular type of business. For example, of 186 basic tasks of hospital and 
* medical service workers as separated , none represents purchasing, drug dis- 
pensing, inventory, or food-handling type tasks. The. sample was either., too 
small or the selection of medical office workers by personnel supervisors 
was biased toward office workers performing client related services. 

o . “ ' i 

As an opinion, a more serious criticism of data reported can be 
leveled at the limitations of the method. Our study of the basic’tasks 
of office jobs as identified by supervisors and employees does not get at 
thp depth of performance we might li^ke. Since workers were not ^observed 
.but interviewed, * information about criteria of successful task performance 
as collected is too generalized to be educationally meaningful. We are un- ■ 
able to prepare, cr i teria of successful 'task performance, in other words, .from 
'Interviewee’s definitions of success, ■ *• ^ 

, > 

SoiBe would argue that narrowing the study to a particular job classi- 
fication would permit the analysis in depth. Most of those participating 
in NOBELS could see a multitude of additional studies to secure' different 
analyses of office perf9rmances. * Representative of the view is the follow- 
ing from one area director: • * , 

, In any study of the future, *it may be found wise . to reduce the* 
number of cases and study them in much more detail. The usual inter- 
view with an employee took around an hour and a half and the time for 
write up somewhat longer. It would be difficult to get more time from 
supervisors’ and employees; in fact, the amount of time spent on the job 
was probably caused by the awareness of need for limitations- of time. 
Nevertheless, consideration should be given to devoting more time to 
each interview even at the expense of securing fewer interviews. 

(Tonne, 1,969). 
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- ' Within the limitations cited, the data ^represents a first systematic 
collection of office performances representing the basic tasks of 1232- office 
workers located in four regions of the countryV That other types of study 
‘.will contribute added perceptions or strengthen \the current outputs is to 
be expected. Yet NOBELS does provide a necessary^ foundation of substantial 
data to which others can add. 
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C.- CRITICAL REQUIREMENTS OF OFFICE WORK • ' 

1. , The Worker in Relation to His System • , 

f 

> » 

In the pilot data collection, 780 incidents of employee behavior were 
captured from supervisors. A useful classification scheme was derived from 
viewing the employee in. relation to the business system in which he operated 
.(Table 12). In each of the major categories, the supervisor was the source 
of the reported incident; "goodness" or "badness" of 'the incident was often 
colored by the specific supervisor’s interpretation of a sometimes informal 
system. An' attempt was. made in pilot .incidents in which coping behavior, 
defined as performance under stress, was tabulated (45 percent of the total 
were so classified). * - 

- . TABLE 12 « 



Pilot Classification of Critical Incidents by Worker Requirements 
in Relation to the Business System • 





« 

Number 


Percent 


No. of 
Coping 


Skills and System Requirements 
t Cognitive 


115 


14.7 


19 


Checking 


93 


11.9 


5 


Communication 


67 


'J 8.6 


’ 44 . 


Psychomotor 


. 34 


4.4 


- 


Self and System Demands 




• 


• 


Work Habits 


56 


7.2 * 


26 


Attitudinal, Affective, Within 


128 


16.4 


86 


Social' Skills or' .Graces % • 


94 


12.1 , 


94 


Worker Interprets the System • 


91 


11.7 


42 


Worker Instructs in, Describes, -or Manages the 
System 


46 


5.9 ’ 


24 


Worker Modifies, Innovates, Creates, or Changes 
the System 


56 


7.2 


' 8 


TOTALS • 


780 


100. 1 


348 


"Coping" can take many forms. Examples of 


critical 


incidents 


involving 


various "coping" situations follows: 




* 





Coping with the system — trouble shooting, outside’ world: 

"Lost temper with policyholder and got into an argument. Required that' 
supervisor • personally visit customer to regain his goodwill." 



. © ? 
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n A client was in need, of information that wasn* t immediately available. 
She was able to satisfactorily delay him a few days until supervisor 
was able to compile the needed material.” 

Coping with the system — noise prevention, outside world. 

"Tries to shield him from obnoxious and distasteful buyers. One man . 
thinks from her treatment of him that the employees attitude was a 
result of his day rather than the person individually.^ v 

"Became impatient and short-tempered with deliveryman who was argu- 
mentative regarding which office supplies were to be delivered.” 

Coping with the system — noise prevention^ within system: 

- "At a^rush period in another department, was quite ungracious about 
helping with the job, even though she receives extra help when her 
work piles up." - 

"North Central Report— delayed because teachers did not get their re- 
ports in on time. She secured material at the last minute. Completed 
-report and delivered it personally to superintendent." 



"She did all the filing in the office for a week because' 
girls who also do filing were feeling ill* and would rath< 



g] 
f ile. " 



the other 
ler type than 



Coping with the system — trouble shooting, within system: 

"She 1 sayed the day 1 when design calculations were lost in storage (5- 
year old job). She was able to reconstruct and find them with ease." 

v - N 

"There was a situation where changes had been made in previous travel 
arrangements for an engineer. All people concerned had not been in- 
formed. She was able, to straighten the travel situation out without 
upsetting anyone. This problem had been created by another employee." 

The awkwardness of the scheme derived from incidents classifiable in 
more than one area. Arbi trarily," the scheme was considered hierarchial. 

For example", that a worker cotild not find and issue medical documents from 
a library because he did not possess the technical vocabulary needed was 
classified as a cognitive skill, the first level of the scheme; that £ 
librarian changed the shelving of pamphlets to make high-frequency called- 
for materials more readily accessible does exhibit a high level of cognitive 
skill, but was classified under "Worker modifies, innovates, creates, or 
changes the system." The scheme used in pilot classification also did not 
adequately discriminate as betweeh social interaction and task related 
skill. ‘ ' , 

\ 

t 

2. Task Related Incidents 

In the principal data cases, 1738 task related incidents' were reported. 
Four functional area's accounted for over three-fourths of the incidents 
(Tab^e 13): communication, typ.ing, stenography (35.‘8 percent) ; accounting 
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(26,9 percent); other services (14.0 percenVj ; and electronic data processing 
(8.7 percent). 

TABLE 13 



Classification of 1738 Task Related Critical Incidents 
Grouped According to^Futtc tional Area 

~ " 7 CRITICAL INCIDENTS" 



FUNCTIONAL AREA • 


Number 

Positive 


Number* 

Negative 


Ratio , 
(P4N) ' 


Total 

(P+N) 


Percent 

Total 


Accounting 


W7 


271 


.7 ' 


468 


26.9 


Electronic Data Processing 


64 


88 


.7 


* 152 


8.7 


Personnel 


1 37 


40 


.9 


77 


4.4 


Production 


12 


15 


.8 


* 27 


1.6 


Purchasing 


18 


22 


.8 


40 


2.3 


Shipping and Receiving 


11 


21 


.5 


32 


1.8 


Sales 


35 


41 c ' 


.9 


76 


4.4 


Communicatibn , Typing , 


4 










Stenography 


263 


359 


, .7 


622 


35.8 


Other Services 


98 


146 


j 1 


244 


• 14.0 


TOTALS 


735 


1003 


.7 


1738 


99.9 



\ 



The ratios of positive to negative critical incidents reported in the 
.data were .7 (positive divided by. negative) in each of the above areas. The 
ratio expected was 1.0 since supervisors were asked to provide one -positive 
and one negative incident. 

In the categories'^/ the classification of task related critical in- 
cidents checking skills w$re involved in. 668 incidents, or 38.4 percent of 
the 1738 task related incidents. The categories and their percent of occur- 
rence to the total are shown in Table 14*. ‘ 

’ TABLE 14 

Task Related Critical Incidents 
by Categories 



Category 


No. 


Percent 


Checking 


668 


38.4 


Interpreting System 


241 


13.9 


Other Cognitive 


200 


11.5 


Work Habits 


170 


9.8 


Psychomotor Skills 


165 


9.5 


Af feet ive-Wi thin 


129 


7.4 


Communication. Skills 


75 


4.3 


Instructing* Creating' 54 


3.1 


Social Skills 


. 36 


2 . 1 



3 . fundamentals” of Office Education 

• •> 

Primarily from further analysis of task-related critical incidents ac- 
cording to their ratio of positive to negative indidents, ^but -also from 
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analysis of tasks and their steps, we believe we have formulated a tentative 
list of universals, i.e., behaviors that are fundamental to the successful 
performance of most office tasks. 1 



In discussing task related critical incidents, the positive/negative 
ratio of incidents was mentioned. Interviewers had asked supervisors for 
one positive (successful) incident for each negative (less than successful) 
incident performed by the subject office worker. The ratio of positive to 
negative incidents expected was one to one (1.0). Because' of the reluc- 
tance of supervisors to provide negative* incidents as repotted, the ratio, 
of positive to negative might have been expected to be higher than one 
positive incident for each negative incident elicited,. The ratio for each 
category of incident actually recorded follows: '-"V 



* 



TABLE 15 



! Ratio of Positive to Negative Task- 
\ Related Critical Incidents 

by Categories 



Categbry 


Ratio of 


Other Cognitive 


1.6 


Checking Skills 


.3 


Communication Skills 


.4 


Psychomotor Skills 


1.6 


Work Habits 


' .9 


Affective, Within 


.8 


Social Skills ’ 


1.0 


Interpreting the System 


1.4 


Instructing, Creating, Modifying 


12.5 


RATIO OF TOTAL (N=1738) 


.7 



The differences in ratios from what was expected, especially checking 
(.3); communication (.4) and 'instructing, creating, and modifying (12.5); 
caused us to formulate the foll^ing two ’ fundamentals: 

Accuracy as a desired generalized behavior of office workers is a func- 
tion of checking for potential^^&j^ ror and of jecrrT aerCing error. 

Inadequate communication skills^'Uoth oral and written, are a frequent 
source of unsuccessful of fic^performance. Communication skills ade- 
quate to instruct others or /to modify office actions are sought by 
sors. 



The frequency of tasks i/elated to numerical data combined with the ratio 
of communi rati rm\rri H rai incidents cause us to further propose: 



Organizing and classifying of both numerical and verbal data — all sym- 
bolic data — are even more necessary behaviors in our emerging electronic 
technology than ever before. 
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While the educational implications of the foregoing fundamentals need 
further study, we believe it is not too early for every practitioner to in- 
crease emphasis of these " fundamentals" in current office education programs. 

4. Social Interaction Requirements 

In pilot data as well as first printouts of interaction critical in- 
cidents, we were dissatisfied with the classification scheme. A new 
scheme as described in Chapter II resulted. Also, the incidents purportedly 
included as interaction were frequently task related or vice versa. .The 
critical incidents were each separately recorded on cards * hand sorted 
according to their interaction components ,. and reclassified by staff at the 
University of Georgia (Calhoun, > 1970),. * 

In analyzing the distribtition-of interaction incidents (Table 16) the 
greatest concentration was found to cover the worker' s perception of role 
expectations within the formal company system in relations with clients. 



TABLE 16 



Distribution of 829 Usable Soqial Interaction Incidents 



9 * 


Infor- 

mation 


Reac- 
tion to 
Stress 


Judg- 
ment/- *.« 
Decision 
Making 


Initi- 
• ative, 
Creati- 
vity 


Social 
Sens^i- 
tivi ty 


Total 


Per- 

cent 


I. Formal System 


+ a 




+ 


_ 


+ 




+ 




.+ 








A. Internal 
1. Superior 


19 


6 


4 


' 21 


11 


24 


13 


4 


26 


24 


152 


18 


2. Peers 


30 . 


5 


1 


6 


4 


5 • 


6 


2 


10. 


20 


89 


11 


3. Subordinates 


8 


1 


.0 


4 


0 


3 


1 


2 


4 


5 


28 


3 


B. External „ 

4. Customers 


51 


12 


9 


21 


22 


14 


24 


3 


42 


26 


224 


27 


5. Salesmen 


5 


. 0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


6 


3 


19 


. 2 


6. Others 


6 


4 


4 


• 3 


7 


4 


8 


1 


15 


3 


55 


7 


II. Informal System 
A. Internal 
7. Superiors 


1 


1 


4 


\ 3 


1 


11 


7 


1 


8 


8 


45 


5 


j 8. Peers * 


4 


0 


4 


13 


7 


22 


9 


0 


69 


' 45 


173 


21 


i 9. Subordinates 


r 


0 


1 


.0 


0 


0 


1 


* 0 


1 


3 


7 


1 


j B. External 

10. Customers 


0 


0 


2- 


2 


2 


0 


1 


0 


7 


0 


14 


.2 


11. Salesmen 


0 


Os 


\T 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


, 2 


1 


12. Others 


0 


jx 


_0 


_0 


_ 7 


_3 


_0 


7 


1 


' 21 


2 


TOTALS 


125 


2? 


£ 


tf 

73 


54 


91 


75 


15 


195 


’ 139 


829 




PERCENT 


15 


3 


\ 4 ' 


9 


6 


■11 


9 


2 


24 


, 17 




100 



a +designates effective behajjrtTor^ - designates ineffective behayiors. 

This category contained 224 incidents in number or 27 percent of the'total. 
The second greatest concentration^ of to thl incidents was found to cover the 
worker's perception of relationships apart from role expectations in rela- 
tions with peers. This category contained 173 in number or 21 percent 
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of the incidents. Relations with superiors ranked third in total number of 
incidents with 152 in number or 18 percent of the total. Within the formal 
system, most of the social interaction incidents occurred with customers 
and superiors; withih thes informal system, most of the incidents occurred 
with peers. _ ' 



A majority of office social__interac tion incidents reported involves 
a worker's use of social sensitivity in dealing with situations involving 
customers or clients, their superiors, and their peers. 



Examples of the- specific incidents to fbllow illustrate kinds of edu- 
cational interaction goals identified ifi the University of Georgia study. 

C \ • 

Category 1 — Relation to Superiors 

a. Given a telephone call from a top management official to a* supervi- 
sor who does not wish to He disturbed, the employee exhibits good judgment 
(1) iden tff ies^the name of the official as of major importance and (2) trans- 
fers the call--immediately to the supervisor. 



* b. Givety criticism concerning the performance of his work, the employee 
remains calm and controls emotions by (1) discussing the problem with the 
supervisor, (2) listening carefully and patientLy bo comments of supervisor, 
(3) refraining from taking out his anger on other employees, and (4) correct- 
ing any errors that have been made. ^ 

Category 2 — Relation to Peers 



a. Given a situation involving work with her peers' in person or over 
the telephone, the worker exhibits patience, understanding, and tact by 
(l) using a pleasant voice, (2) explaining step-by-step procedures, (3) work- 
ing through a few problem- type situations, and (4) correcting errors by 
further explanation or handling the job herself.* 



b. Given the responsibility for training another employee, the worker 
demonstrates ability and willingness to train the worker by (1) communica- 
ting knowledge and understanding of the job, (2) exhibiting a positive and 
enthusiastic attitude, (3) maintaining »her own workload while training 
Workef , (4) nob imposing own standards of performance on other worker, and 
(5), being patient with and interested in other people. 

. Category 3 — Relation to Subordinates 



a. > Given an employee under pressure to get his work out, he keeps 
office operating smoothly by (1) refraining from giving orders without 
stating reasons for them and (2) tactfully helping others who are having 
difficulty. . ' 

Category 4 — Relation to Customers or Clients 



a. Given a client seeking specific information which the worker is no 
able to deliver immediately, the worker makes a decision based on knowledge 
v of the job and on the client* s particular situation. (1) If the worker 
needs the information immediately, the worker must give him^what he thinks 
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his .supervisor would approve and accepts the responsibility as well as the 
possibility for having made the wrong decision. If the worker does not re- 
quire the information immediately, the worker tells him when he can have 
the information for him. 

b. Given a customer who expresses discontent with the company's 

statement, of her account (she believes the company has an incorrect bal- 
ance), the worker patiently, courteously^ and tactfully (1) determines that 
the customer does not understand the company's procedure in processing state- 
ments and (2) explains the procedure in such a way that the customer under- 
stands and accepts statement amounts. • 

t 

c. Given a patient who cones in without an appointment, crying and 
hysterical, demanding to see a particular doctor who is unavailable, the 
worker patiently, sympathetically , and calmly talks with the customer 

(1) assuring the customer that she will receive the attention she needs \ 
and calming her emotional outbursts and (2) convincing the customer that the 
doctor she wants to ‘see is not available and suggesting that she see someone 
else who might help her or that she see the person she wants to see now at 
a later time. 

. \ 

Category 5 — Relation to Sales .or Service Personnel 

• ' 

a. Given a request to telephone suppliers to order supplies for the 
company, the worker demonstrates initiative by (1) obtaining firm delivery 
date from the 'supplier and (2) securing all vital information concerning 
discounts and quantity purchases that will allow the cpmpany to save money. 

b. Given a telephone inquiry from a vendor who has not received pay- 
ments from the company (because of a backlog of work), the worker pacifies 
the, vendor by (1) finding the cause of ' the late payment, (2) offering a 
truthful explanation to the vendor, and (3) assuring vendor that payment 
will be made immediately. 

Category 6 — Relation to Others 

a. Given a call requesting confidential information on company 
employees, the worker resists pressure from the caller by following company 
policy in divulging information. 

b. Given job applicants who are nervous about being processed and 
tested, the worker puts them at ease by (1) giving them helpful instruc- 
tions about completing the forms, (2) pointing out problem areas on ap- 
plication blanks or test forms, and (3) exhibiting a friendly and per- 
sonal interest in each applicant. 

Category 7 — Relation to Superiors 

i 

a. Given a superior who loses his composure in reprimanding or de- 
manding work from the employee, the employee remains calm by (1) displaying 
no visible reaction to rudeness and (2) listening patiently to what is 
being said, thereby pacifying the superior. 
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b. Given procedures for obtaining information to be given to a superior 
(which procedures? do not work smoothly), the employee is, creative by suggest- 
ing new methods that may be tried tp obtain the information. 



Category 8 — Relation to Peers 

' ft • / 

a. Given a typed report returned to the typist by reviewer who had 

. proofed it, indicating errors to be corrected, the typist demonstrates the 
ability to accept constructive criticism by (1) recognizing and accepting 
fact that the reviewer is responsible for the report, including its accuracy, 
(2) listening attentively to explanation of errors by reviewer, without 
making excuses for errors, and (3) making necessary corrections . on the 
report, 

b. Given job tasks involving the handling of confidential information 

regarding employees and company business, the employee exhibits dependa- 
bility by (1) tactfully refusing to discuss confidential information, both 
at’work and off the job, (2) keeping confidential materials filed in the 
proper place, and (3) discussing confidential information only with per- 
sons authorized by the supervisor, t 

» • I 

Category 9 — Relation to Subordinates 

a. Given a new employee who needs additional instruction and demon- 
stration, the worker uses his knowledge by (1) explaining content of the, 
job to the new worker and (2) describing the relationship of the employee's 
job to other jobs in the department., 

V \ 

b. Given a new employee, the worker demonstrates courtesy by intro- 
ducing heir to her co-workers and inviting new worker to join her for coffee. 

Category 10 — Relation to Customers or Clients 

a. Given an emergency call, during supervisors absence, requiring 
immediate action, the worker remains calm and obtains all necessary infor- 
mation to give caller by consulting sources available, 

p 

b. f Given a customer who becomes upset and loses control of his emo- 
tions, the wo'rker calms the customer by talking quietly with her and offer- 
ing help in finding a solution to the problem. 

Category 11 — Relation to Sales or Service Personnel 

a. Given a misunderstanding which occurs during communica tion with 
repairmen or salesmen, the worker controls the situation byx ref raining from 
showing any irritation or by resorting to namecalling. 



Category 12 — Rel a tion to Others 

a. Given an outsider who creates a disturbance on company premises, 
the worker handles the situation by calling necessary personnel to handle 
the incident. 
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b. Given an emergency telephone, call for an employee of the company, 
the worker demonstrates initiative by obtaining all pertinent information 
from caller and locating employee as quickly as possible. 

c. Given visitors Muring the company, the worker builds a good image 
for the firm by courteously answering questions and offering to help them 

in any way ^he' can* J . \ 

* . * 

D. SUPERVISOR AND EMPLOYEE IDENTIFICATION AND WEIGHTINGS OF BASIC TASKS 
1. Functional Areas of Tasks Identified 

Supervisors identified 3646 basicetasks in 1009 interview cases analyzed 
from the principal data collection period (page 2 of interview protocol, 
Appendix B). Employees identified a slightly larger number of 3763 in a . 
parallel listing (page 5 of interview protocol). It will be remembered that 
the identification of basic tasks was not requested in the pilot data col- 
lection. According to functional areas, basic tasks as classified by func- 
tion are displayed in Table 17. 



TABLE 17 

Basic Tasks According to Functional Areas as 
Identified by Supervisors and Employees 



SUPERVISOR 



EMPLOYEE 





No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


Accounting , Computing 


832 


22.8 


870' 


23.1 


Electronic Data Processing 


222 


6.1 


242 


6.4 


Personnel 


174 


4.8 


176 


4.7 


Production 


35 


1.0 


33 


.9 


Purchasing 


94 


2.6 


93 


2.5 


Shipping and Receiving 


77 


2.1 


90 


2.4 


Sales and Client Related 


103 


2.8 


113 


3.' 


Stenographic and Other Communications 


1349 


37.0 


1368 


36.3 


Other Services (mail, files, etc.) 


760 


20 . R. • 


’ 778 


20.7 


TOTALS 


3646 


100.0 


3763 


100.0 



As one would expect, the basic tasks as identified by supervisor’s and 
employees are similar. We suspect some of the homogeneity to have been 
aided by the interviewers who, after talking with supervisors, would attempt 
to reconcile with the employee the differences reported. At least the exact 
correspondence of both the tasks listed and their weights of importance as 
received from some interviewers cause us to think that interviewer sugges- 
tions may have influenced the results. 

We mention again that "accounting and computing" as a functional area 
might better have been called "numerical data handling" to avoid misunder- 
standing that the tasks so classified do, to any great extent, represent edu- 
cational tasks currently learned in bookkeeping or accounting courses. Prin- 
ciples of accounting and accounting as a system of analysis to be learned may 
need to be rationalized on other than their necessity in performing tasks so 
labeled. 
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2. Weightings of Importance of Basic Tasks 



both supervisors and employer's weighed each. basic task identified accord 
ing to these elements of importance as described in the -Instructions for Col- 
lecting Data and Writing Performance Statements (Appendix E). 



Consequence 
Ques tion: 



_s 

"How would you evaluate the effect of an employee's error 
or /the employee's failure to perform this task or a portion 
of it related to company financial loss or effects on peo- 
ple inside or outside your company? Would you say the error 
would bear: 



Answer 

Choices: Grefct consequences 1 

Moderate consequences _ 2 _ 

Little if any consequences 3 



Now ask additional basic tasks and A for each task as it is mentioned. 
When all tasks and all A' s are listed, proceed with B, C, D, and E as 
follows: 



Changing 
Ques tion: 



Answer 

Choices: 



"Of all the tasks listed, do you see any of these tasks 
changing in the near future?" (Share what you have written 
on basic tasks with the supervisor to permit him to answer 
more easily on B-E) 



Yes 1 No 2 



f 



If the supervisor says a task is changing, ask "How chang ing ?r N ynd fill 
in answer at the bottom of page 2. DO NOT PROBE FOR EXISTING TASKS 
THAT SUPERVISOR SAYS ARE CHANGING. No data for performance statements 
(page 6) will be written up for old tasks that the supervisor says will 
shortly cease to exist* 



Frequency 

Question; "Of all tasks listed, how would you evaluate each as’ to " 
frequency of performance." 

Answer 

Choices: Is this among the tasks most frequently performed? 1 

Is this among tasks performed with medium frequency? 2 
Is this infrequently performed — once in a long while? 3 

Fill in C for all basic task information given. D is asked for all 

tasks listed after C is completed. 

Time Spent 

Question: "What percent of this employee’s total time does she spend 

on (state tasks in order given)?" 

Answer 

Choices: 17.-100% 



/ 
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A quick check by the interviewer after D is completed for all tasks 
listed should indicate a percent total at or near 1'00%. A total more 
than 10 percentage points off 100 results in the interviewer asking 
the interviewee which item(s) he would like to* adjust to come, closer 
to an actual 100. 



Rank Tasks 
Question: 

Answer 
Choices : 



"Would you now rank the tasks you have mentioned in t?rder 
of difficulty?" (It may be necessary to repeat tasks.) 



Most difficult 1 
Next most difficult 2 
Next most difficult 3 
Ngxt most difficult -4 
Next most difficult 5 
Next most difficult 6 



(This is done 
for 6 or how- 
ever many tasks 
listed. ) 



After completing E, the interviewer now proceeds to page 3 to elicit 
specific incidents from the supervisor. 

Again, we call attention to the homogeneity of the weightings as between 
supervisors and employees. Tables 18 and 19 are comparisons of responses of 
consequences of task performance and frequency of performance as between 
these two groups of respondents. While slight differences in functional 
areas are observed in the direction that one would expect, the nature of 
the evidence (opinions) causes us not to place too much reliance on them. 

With the exception of changing tasks as identified in the next section, re- 
sults of further weightings obtained, i.e., percent of total time spent, 
and rank of difficulty are not reported. 

TABLE 18 * 

Comparison of Supervisor and Employee Responses 
to Consequences of Basic Task Performance 



FUNCTION 

! 


SUPERVISOR 
1 2 
Great Avg. 


3 

Little 


M 


EMPLOYEE 
1 2 
Great Avg. 


3 

Little M 


Accounting, Computing 


392 


294 


145 


1.70 


419 


288 


151 


•1.69 


Electronic Data Processing 


106 


61 


55 


1.77 


100 


73 


69 


1.87 


Personnel 


86 


48 


37 


1.71 


91 


50 


35 


1.68 


Production 


19 


12 


4 


1.57 


15 


12 


6 


1.73 


Purchasing 


41 


31 


22 


1.80 


41 


31 


19 


1.76 


Inventory, Shipping, and 
Receiving 


43 


11 


21 


1.71 


42 


’ 26* ' 


22 


1.78 


Sales and- Client Related 


51 


36 


16 


1.66 


57 


40 


15 


1.62 


Stenography and Other 
Communication, 


557 


468 


324' 


1.83 


543 


468 


357 


1.86 


Other Services (mail, files) 


279 


263 


216 


1.92 


271 


249 


258 


1.98 


TOTALS 


1574 


1224 


840 


1.80 


1579 


1237 


932 


1.83 



Nonrespondents - Supervisors, = 8 



Employees = 15 
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TABLE 19 



Comparisons of Supervisor and Employee Responses 
to Frequency of Basic Task Performance 



FUNCTION ' 


SUPERVISOR 








EMPLOYEE 






1 


2 


3 




1 


2 


3 






High 


Medium . 


Low 


M 


High 


Medium 


Low 


M 


Accoun ting , Competing 


560' 


173 


99 


1.45 


553 


186 


120 


1.50 


Electronic Data Processing 


149 


45 


28 


1.45 


151 


57 


34 


1.52 


Personnel 

| 


103 


39 


29 


1.57 


108 


45 


23 


1.57 


Production 


26 


5 


4 


1.37 


24 


6 


3 


1.36 


Purchasing 

Inventory, Shipping, and 


41 


31 


- 22 


1.80 


43 


25 


25 


1.81 


Receiving 


38 


24 


14 


1.68 


44 


34 


12 


1.65 


Sales and Client Related 
St/enography and Other 


69 

t* 


25 


8 


1.40 


72 


31 


10 


1.45 


Communication 


832 


342 ■ • 


1 1 74 


1.51 


817 


366 


185 


1.54 


Other Services (mail, files) 


453 


179 


126 


1.57 


458 


209 


111 


1.55 


TOTALS 


2271 


863' 


504 


1.51 


2270 

• 


959 


523 


1.55 


Nonrespondents - Supervisors 


= 8 


Employees = 


11 











3. Changing Tasks Identified 

Of 3646 basic tasks identified by supervisors, 279 in number or 7.7 per- 
cent were indicated as changing tasks. Of 3763 basic tasks identified by 
employees, 238 in number, or 6.3 percent, were so indicated (Table 20). The 
fact that employees were able to identify fewer changes than their supervisors 
is not surprising. Employees are once further removed from the -point of de- 
cision making where changes are planned. If the foregoing Reasoning is 

sound, we can also question supervisors' complete knowledge of potential ^ 

changes to occur since they, too, are frequently removed from the point of 
decision making. In other words, we propose that the small percents of 
changing tasks identified do not represent adequately the weight of change 
that will' affect of f ice' performances in the forseeable future. Other 

r* * . 

. . *• TABLE 20 . 

Supervisor and Bnployee’ Indicated Changing ■' , 

Tasks by Functional Areas , « 

~ 7 SUPERVISOR EMPLOYEE '' . 







No. 


Percent 


No. 


‘Percent 


Accounting, Computing 




'76 


27.2 


79 


33.3 


Electronic Data Processing 




19 


6.8 


13 


5.5 


Personnel 




20 


7.2 


13 


5.5 


Production 




3 


1 ’\ 


1 


.4 


Purchasing 




8 


2.9 


10' 


-4.2 


Shipping and Receiving 




5 


1.8 


1 


.4 


Sales and Client Related 




9 


3.2 


9 


3.8 


Stenographic and Other Communication 


93 


33.3- 


77. 


.• 32.4 


Other Services (mail, files) 




46 


16.5 


,35 


14.7 


TOTALS 




279 


100.0 


$38 


100.2 
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opinion on the "emergent" in changing office tasks are those outputs 
to be expected from Huffman's "Emergent Office Study, V currently in pre- 
paration. A part of NOBELS, as de’scribed in Chapter I, prepublication 
copy of two tables from the forthcoming Huffman report are included as 
Appendix A. 

Table 21 classifies reasons given by 179 supervisors and employees for 
changing tasks. Approximately three fourths of the reasons aye classified 
under "mechanization" with 80 percent of these further classified- as "elec- 
tronic data processing." The classification of reasons substantially 
agrees with the University of Georgia's concurrent hardware study (Calhoun, 
1970). 

, - TABLE 21 



Classification of 179 Causes Given for 
Changing Tasks of Employees 



CLASSIFICATION 


. TOTAL 

No. of Responses 


Percent 


Mechanization: 








Electronic Data Processing 


103 




57 


Other Equipment 


26 




15 


Shift of Task Responsibility 
(to/from Others) 


22 




12 


Change in Need for Task 


14 


/ 


8 


Change in Organizational Structure 14 




8 


TOTALS 


179 




100 



E. OBJECT OF TASK PERFORMANCE 

* V 

The 4548 basic tasks collected from 1232 office workers, as 
described, were coded not only according to a function or to "what" the 
task related but also according to the object or "why" of the performance'. 
As discussed in Chapter II, the "why" classification had limitations of 
reliability that caused us not to place too great a dependence on the 
coded results. Still, with the limitation's cited, the tabulations do 
give some notions about the object or "why" of basic performance (Table 
22 ). 

F. ACTION VERBS AND SYNONYMS DESCRIBING STEPS OF TASK PERFORMANCE 

Our purpose here is to describe the 108-verbs and synonyms used in 
classifying step^ Qf bhsic task performances as described by 1232 workers. 

’ 1. Codified Action Verbs and the Taxonomy 

The Taxonomy of Office Activities as an output of NOBELS was mentioned 
earlier (Huffman, Brady, et. al . , 1968). We attempted to classify steps of 
task performance by the taxonomy but found the scheme not usable for the 
following reasons: f * 
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• TABLE 22 

Why of 4548 Basic Tasks 




OBJECT OR WHY 


Number 
•'of Tasks 


Percent 


4 . 

Source Documents 


1344 


29.5 


Negotiables and Investments 


332 


7.3 


Correspondence 


787 


17.3 


Electronic Data Processing Outputs 


247 


5.5 


Files 


226 


5.0 . 


Reports, Charts, and Other 
Tabulated Material 


716 


15.7 


Inventory 


139 


3.1 


Served People or Generated Ideas 


757 


16.6 


TOTALS 


4548 


100.0 



a. Office activities of 16 to 24 year old workers, NOBELS 1 target 
group interviewed-, could not be classified in the three taxonomy domains of 
operating, interacting, and managing. Rather, with the exception of those 
actions related ..to social roles, the task verbs- cluster around the input, 
processing, output classification of the single domain of operating. 



b. Some verbs were too narrowly defined to describe the range of 
technical meaning of the words as actually used in offices. For example, 
the verb "average" was defined "to find the arithmetic mean," an accurate 
definition of one type of average but a % definition which excludes all other 
meanings for describing centrality of business phenomena. Interestingly 
enough, the office tasks we studied did not require the use of the verb 
"average" to describe office actions. 



c. Numerous taxonomy verbs, especially in the "interacting domain," 
were abstractions that were not defined in observable behavior. Thus, 
"empathize" as a verb is at least once removed in generality from actions 
that one would accept as evidence of "empathic behavior" in an office 
worker. While some behaviors collected about office workers in their social 
roles might be described as "empathic," to do so would have required a value 
judgment placed on the behavior actually observed. 

d. The view of the taxonomy authors that a checklist of verbs could 
be used in observing task performance in an office did not match the reali- 
ties of time and resources available for data collection. 



e. Strict adherence to taxonomy verbs frequently resulted in awkward- 
ness of expression of office tasks. For example, "types," a common verb 
used in office communication, had to be expressed as "copies with a type- 
writer," a somewhat stilted expression. The stilted expression resulted 
from the attempt to codify under one heading all copying: whether by pen- 
cil, duplicator, or typewriter* t , 

The first taxonomy as' described, however, was used as an important tool 
by all data collectors of NOBELS to provide specific verbs that described 
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office actions observed. Thus, rather than using bland verbs such as 
"makes," "fixes," or "puts," data collectors selected specific verbs as . ' 
"types," "keypunches," "files,!' 6r "checks." 

2. Listings of NOBELS Action Verbs and Synonyms 

Based on 244 interview cases from NOBELS pilot data collection, a ten- 
tative listing of 108 verbs describing office actions as reported by employee 
and interviewers was extracted. The need for analysis of verbs was cori- 
sidered to be one of* grouping by synonyms rather than developing a taxonomic 
hierarchy of 'generic terms.. The NOBELS action verbs, 108 in number, arid 
synonyms, 118 in number, proved adequate in coding for computer tabulation . 
of all the 32^447 steps contained in 4548 sheets taken from 1232 interviews. 

An alphabetic listing of the 108 verbs used to code steps of basic tasks 
together with the current recommended listing of 57 verbs and their synonyms 
recommended as a resfllt of our experience are included as Appendix E. A 
more complete discussion of the NOBELS Action Verbs and Synonyms iij relation 
to the Taxonomy and in terms of the educational implications is available- 
elsewhere (Lanham and Weber, 1970). . 

• 0 1 

\ 

3. High-Frequency Verbs of Action Steps 

In Table 23, the twenty most frequently used verbs tabulated from steps 
of basic tasks are displayed. The high frequency of input verbs such as 
"receives" and "obtains" ’•as well as output verbs such as "delivers" probably 
results- from tfye few verbs in these two categories compared with the process- 
ing category of task performance. * . ‘ 

f . 

Tables 24, 25, and 26 display the ten' most frequently used verbs in the 
nine functional areas with Table 24 listing ranks of three functions accord- 
ing to highest frequency; i.e., communication defined as stenography, type- 
writing, and oral communication; accounting which includes primarily nunj,,eri- 
cal related tasks; and other services which include filing, mailing, and 
duplicating. Table 25 follows, according to descending order of frequency, 
with da.ta processing, personnel, and client related services which include 
sales. Table 26 lists the three lowest frequency of functional tasks by 
rank in production, receiving and shipping, and purchasing. 

That a few verbs, such as "punch" in electronic data processing are. 
not among the first twenty most -frequently used verbs listed in Table 23 
is to be expected. Electronic data processing is still emerging as a 
functional office area with its own peculiar jargon. That the ten high 
ranked verbs of each functional area account for so high a ratio of all 
verbs codified in that area is consistent with the finding in Table 23. 

G. TALENT INVENTORY AS A PART OF DIFFUSION 

An integral part of NOBELS in all ‘phases has/ been the dissemination 
process. Dissemination to the- point of acceptancip and adoption in class- 
rooms is based first on identification of various levels of talent in office 
and business education and systematically recording talent information in 
data banks. During the feasibility study (Lanham, 1968) the beginnings of 
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a data bank of teacher educators, state supervisors, and city supervisors 
were collected, coded, and processed/ A talent' inventory instrument was 
also field tested, using the above listed decision makers as the test 
group. # . .. • 

/TABLE 23 : 



Twenty Most Frequently Used Verbs Describing 
Steps of BasiG Task Performance 



Rank 


Verbs 


CUMULATIVE 

Total Number Percent of 32,447 


1 


receive 


2933 






*9.0 


2 


typewrite 


1925' 






5.9 


3 


deliver 


1923 


- 




5.9 


4 


write 


, 1677 






5.2 


5 


file 


1640 






5.1 


6 


place 


1504 






4.7 


7 


check 


1389 






4.3 


'8 


obtain 


1345 






4.1 


9 . 


send 


996 


* 




3.1 


10 


record 


958 






2.9 


11 ' 


sort 


945 






2.9 


12 


insert 


788 






2.4 


13 


determine * 


.632 






1.9 


14 


pull 


578 






1 1.8 


15 


inform 








1 1.7 


16 


attach 


525 


\ 




1.6' 


17 


call 


520 


i 


r 


1.6 


18 


compute 


503 






1.6 


19 -\ 


answer 


501 






1.6 


20 '> 


^locate 


485 






. rl . 6 > 


TOTALS 


\ * 


22,314 






68,8* 



*Discrepancy ‘ due to rounding 



In the current phase of NOBELS, additional refining of the talent 1 
inventory instrument and processing procedures was proposed. Additionally, 
utilization of the instruments to develop a national data bank of talent 
and testing the national plan in one state defined tfie scope o I work (Cook 
et ail., 1970). ' * / 

H. SUMMARY * ' 1^* 

In this chapter, the results of interview data collection from 1232 
office workers and their supervisors in four areas of the country have 
been disclosed. The bias Of the cases toward the urban and large company 
beyond that projected in the proposal and the consequent adequacy of the 
s'ample have been discussed. Results of analysis of critical incidents 
collected in the pilot study and the task related and interaction inci- 
dents of the principal data collection have been reported. Samples of 
social interaction performance goals were given. Samples of task-related 
incidents are sprinkled in the next chapter among the performance goals to 
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TABLE 24 



Ten' Most Frequently Used Verbs Describing Steps of Basic 
Task. Performance in Communication Services, 
Accounting, and Other Services^- 



Communication _ Other 





Services 






Accounting 






Services 




Rank 


. ■ • 


No. 


Rank*" , . 


No. 


Rank 




No. 


1 


typewrite 


1139 


.1 


receive 


769 • 


■ i 


receive 


473 


'2 


receive 


1051 


7 


write 


598 


2 


sort 


433 


* 3 


deliver 


602 


3 


check 


481 


3 


file 


419 


4 


obtain 


589 


4 


deliver 


476 


4 


deliver 


364 


5 


write 


512 


5 


record 


458 


5 


place 


360 


6 


file 


489 


6 


file J 


408 


6 


obtain 


225 


7 


place 


464 


7 


place 


379 


7 


check 


186 


8 


answer 


401 


8 


typewrite 


354 


8 


insert 


179 


9 


check 


400 


9 


send 


292 


9 


attach 


150 


10 


proofread 


'364 


10 


obtain 


283 


10 


open 


147 


TOTALS 


6,011 






4,498 




2 

ff- 


,936 



Communication includes stenography, typewriting, and oral communi- 
cation; Other Services include filing, mailing, and duplicating. 



TABLE 25 

Ten Most Frequently Used Verbs Describing Steps of Basic 
Task Performance in Data Processing, Personnel, 
and Client Related Services 



Data • Client 

Processing Personnel Related Services 



Rank 




No. 


Rank 


-> 


No. 


Rank 




No. 


1 


receive 


176 


1 


typewrite 


139 


1 


receive 


115 


2 


punch 


151 


2 


receive 


136 


2 


write 


96 


3 


deliver 


136 


3 


deliver 


113 


3 


deliver 


76 


4 


place 


112. 


4 


file 


97 


4 


typewrite 


56 


5 


obtain 


87 


5 


write 


84 


5 


file 


52 


6 


check 


85 


6 


check 


73 


6 


place 


50 


7 


remove 


71 


7 


send 


60 


7 


record 


49 


8 


write 


70 


8 


obtain 


59 


8 


check 


41 


9 


record 


68 


9 


record 


55 


9 


send 


35 


10 


insert 


59 


10 


inform 


53 


10 


call 


33 


TOTALS 


1,015 






869 






603 



which they relate. Analyses of basic tasks and their weightings of im- 
portance as elicited from supervisors and employees were presented. In re- 
lation to the discussion of changing tasks identified, the correlative study 
of the emergent ‘office was cited. The tabulation of the "why" or object of 
4548 codified tasks were displayed. The action verbs and synonyms growing 
out of the taxonomy of office activities were presented. The chapter closes 
with a description of the scope of)the talent inventory. 
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. TABLE 26 

Ten Most Frequently Used Verbs Describing Steps of Basic 
Task Performance in Production, Purchasing, 
and Receiving and Shipping 



. Receiving 

Production and Shipping Purchasing 

Rank No. Rank No. Rank No. . 



1 


receive 


38 


* 1. 


receive 


77 


1 


receive 


98 


2 


write 


33 


2 


check 


64 


2 


write 


71 


3 


deliver 


21 


3 


deliver 


61 


3 


check 


64 


4 


file 


17 


4 


file 


39 


4 


deliver 


5Vf 


5 


check 


15 


5 


typewrite 


38 


5 


send 1 


54. 


6 


typewrite 


14 


6 


call 


35 


6 


file \ 




7 


place 


11 


7 


write 


29 


7 


place 


V -48 


8 


obtain 


8 


8 


obtain 


27 


8 


obtain 


38 • 


9 


send 


8 


9 


. place 


26 


9 


typewrite 


35 . 


10 


duplicate 


7 


10 


send 


21 


10 


record 


31 


TOTALS 


172 






417 






539 



Throughout the chapter, interpretations concerning the meaning of the 
data presented as they relate to New Business and Office Education Learnings 
System have been posed. Frequently in the form of clues or hunches, these 
interpretations must be considered further in Chapter IV in presenting the 
performance goals of office occupations as well as in recommendations of 
the final chapter. 
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Chapter IV 

TASK STATEMENTS THAT REPRESENT OFFICE 

TASK PERFORMANCE DATA - 

A. REVISED PRESENTATION OF TASK STATEMENTS 

Presenting task statements reduced from interview task ^sheets is the 
primary purpose of this chapter. 

* V 

This edition incorporates the following: 

i 

1. Reclassification and reordering of task statements according to the 

% number of individual task sheets represented in the interview data. 

2. A compilation of all task statements separate from the detailed pre- 
sentation of steps for their performance, flowcharts, and supple- 
mentary information. 

3. A list of task statements encompassing the highest number of in- 
dividual task sheets. 

4. List of task statements drawn from tlfe medical and banking fields. 

5. A concordance of verbs and objects of task statements compiled and 
cross-referenced. 

6. Coding and notation system for all task statements and their listings 
for cross-referencing. 

All task statements and their detail as presented have been reviewed and re- 
vised from the statements of the previous edition to the extent that such re- 
vision was judged to add clarity. ‘ .. 

The next section of the chapter, Section B, the Main Classification of 
Task Statements, prepare you for the separate listings of task statements 
that follow. 

The heart of the chapter is contained in the various listings of state- . 
ments contained in the final five sections: Section C, High Frequency Task 

Performances ; Section D, Task Statements from Medical and Banking Office Jobs; 
Section E, Compendium by Code Classification of 373 Task Statements; Section 
F, Detailed Task Statements; and Section G, Concordance, o f Verbs and Objects. 

. 1 ’ 

MAirj CLASSIFICATION of TASK STATEMENTS ' 






B. 



1. Reclassification And Reordering of Task Statements 

\ . The basic data for deriving the 373 task statements were 4564 task sheets 
analyzed by steps of performance (see Appendix B). The discrepancy between* 
4564 , interview task sheets reported in this chapter and the 4548 tasks used 
in computer coded data reported previously was the result of further, hand sort- 
ing and analyzing of .task- sheets, some of which were judged to include qiore 
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than one task. The further revision of task statements reduced the general- 
ized statements, by two' from the 375 reported in the previous edition. 

Many of the task sheets obviously contained the same or similar steps 
to arrive at the same perfonnance result. These similar task sheets were 
grouped and one generalized statement developed to represent the group. 

The number of task sheets so grouped and generalized ranged from one to as 
many as 226 separate task sheets. An example of a task statement derived 
from 59 separate task sheets follows: , 

> 

01.01.01 The worker types invoices from such documents as sales 

tickets, contracts, and receiving reports. (59 task sheets) 

The primary criterion of data reduction to such task statements as the 
example was one of fidelity to the tasks performed as reported by inter- 
viewers. The revision has served to clarify and simplify the communication 
of the tasks. 

Twelve main classifications (first level) that deviate somewhat from 
those used in the computer coded data presented in the first three chapters 
were developed as follows: 

01. NUMERICAL CLERICAL RECORDS 

02. INTERNAL SERVICES 

03. TYPING COMMUNICATION 

04. CLIENT RELATED SERVICES 

05. ORAL COMMUNICATION 

06. ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 

The ordering of the above classifications and their coding was dictated 
by the frequency of task sheets represented; i.e,. , 01. NUMERICAL CLERICAL 
RECORDS represents the class with the highest number of task sheets to 12. 
MISCELLANEOUS, the lowest. 

Not only have the main classifications be,en reordered in terms of fre- 
quency of .task sheets represented, but some classification titles have been 
changed (Table 27). 

The classification, "01. NUMERICAL CLERICAL RECORDS," substitutes in 
this chapter for the previous "1. Accounting" 'rfiajor function. The individual 
task sheets analyzed and their consequent generalized statements of task 
performance were judged to be more nearly related to clerical tasks of pro- 
cessing original- documents than to recording transactions inherent in a 
system of double-entry bookkeeping. 

The two classifications in the present first-level classifications, 

"03. TYPING COMMUNICATION" and "05. ORAL COMMUNICATION" were previously 
subsumed under "9. Communication." A title change, "02. INTERNAL SERVICES" 
was made\to delineate such activities as mailroom operations within a busi- 
ness' frorn^ service 
medical office. 






cnencs suen as those occurring 
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07. PERSONNEL 

08. SALES > 

09. INVENTORY, SHIPPING, RECEIVING 

10. PURCHASING 

1 1 . PRODUCTION 

12. MISCELLANEOUS 
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TABLE 27 

First-Level Classification of Task Statements 
and Computer Coded Major Functions \ 





Title of First-Level 




Title of Computer-Coded 


Code 


Classification 


Code 


Ma ior Function 


01. 


NUMERICAL CLERICAL RECORDS 


i. 


/ 

Accounting t 


02. 


INTERNAL SERVICES 


10. 


Services / 


03. 


TYPING COMMUNICATION 


9. 


Communication 


04. 


CLIENT RELATED SERVICES 


8. 


Client Relatecj Services 


05. 


ORAL COMMUNICATION' \ . 


9. 


Communication 


06. 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING ‘ 


2. 


Electronic Data Processing 


07. 


PERSONNEL 


3. 


Personnel j 
Sales j 


08. 


SALES 


7. 


09. 


INVENTORY, SHIPPING, RECEIVING 


6. 


Shipping, Receiving, Inventory 


lo- 


PURCHASING 


5. 


Purchasing 


ll. 


PRODUCTION 


~ 4. 


Produc tion 


12. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


11. 


Miscellaneous (NEC) 



2. Distribution of Task Sheets among Main Classifications 

Five of the 12 main cJLasdif ications demanded second-level classifica- 
tion: NUMERICAL CLERICAL RECORDS, INTERNAL SERVICES, CLIENT RELATED SERVICES, 

ELECTRONIC DATA PRQCESSING, and INVENTORY, SHIPPING, RECEIVING. At this 
point, you may want\£o : inspect Table 28, whichy 7 lists thWfirst and second 
levels of the main classifications and their codes, together with the number 
of task statements and the number of task sheets for each. Note that NUMERI- 
CAL CLERICAL RECORDS consists of nine' second-level classifications. 

a ’ ' ' I 

In the same way the 12 main classifications were ordered by frequency 
(number of task sheets), so also were the second-level classifications. 
Therefore, in Table 28, note that t*he highest frequency performance in the 
NUMERICAL CLERICAL RECORDS classification is ’’Accounts Receivable,” the se- 
cond highest frequency, ’’Accounts Payable,” and so on to the lowest frequency, 
09. Disbursements* These second'-level classifications are also coded in 
order of frequency which introduces a second set of two-digits as seen in 
the example below: 

01. represents NUMERICAL CLERICAL RECORDS (Main Classification) 

01.01. represents ’’Accounts Receivable” under NUMERICAL CLERICAL RECORDS 

Thus, 01. 01^ represents the highest frequency performance in the main classi- 
fication anfl the highest frequency performance in \he second-level classifi- 
cation. 

In Table 28, the first and second levels of the main classification and 
their codes are presented together with the number of task statements and the 
number of task sheets. Looking at Table 28 under NUMERICAL CLERICAL RECORDS, 
you will see that a total of 76 task statements were written from a total of 
980 separate task sheets collected in the original statements. Of these, 12 
statements were generated under Accounts Receivable subheading of NUMERICAL 
CLERICAL RECORDS, and these represent a total of 237 separate task sheets. 
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TABLE 28 



First and Second Classification of Task Statements 
•with Number of Task Sheets Included 



Code 



01 . 

01 . 01 . 

01 . 02 . 

01.03. 

01.04. 

01.05. 

01.06. 
iOl.07. 

[oi . 08. 

/01.-09. 

t 

02 . 

02 . 01 . 

0>v02. 

02.03. 

02.04. 

03. 

04. 

04.01. 

04.02. 

04.03. 

04.04. 

04.05. 

04.06. 

04.07. 

04.08. 

04.09. 

04.10. 

04.11. ' 

05. 

06. 

06.01. 

06.02. 

06.03. 

06.04. 

06.05. 

06.06. 



Number 

•" of Task 

*• Classification Statements 

NUMERICAL CLERICAL RECORDS 76 

Accounts Receivable 12 

Accounts Payable -3 

Payroll 

Computing and Checking ....I 12 

Receipts 8 

Financial Entries . 7 

Cost Accounting 7 

Credit 11 

Disbursements 3 

INTERNAL SERVICES 34 

Mailing 20 

Filing 6 

Non-computational Recording 5 

Duplicating 3 

TYPING COMMUNICATION 15 

CLIENT RELATED SERVICES 85 

Insurance 6 

Financial ...... 30 

Education 12 

Securities ...... 8 

Hotel/Motel 9 

Hospital Services ..., > . 6 

Conferences and Meetings 2 

Welfare and Aid 2 

Repair Services 1 

Library ........ 5 

Miscellaneous Services 4 

ORAL COMMUNICATION ’ 12 

ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 35 

Keypunching, Verifying 7 

Related Electronic Data Processing 7 

Computer Operation 10 

Coding 1 

Sorting, Interpreting, Collating, Reproducing, 

Tabulating ...... 4 

Computer Programming 6 



Number 
of Task 
Sheets 



980 



237 
149 
149 
110 
104 
88 
62 
54 
. 27 



307 

249 

97 

97 



156 

74 

63 

45 

32 

28 



750 



644 



437 



113 

92 

78 

38 

24 

24 

13 

13 

13 

8 

21 



425 

398 
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TABLE 28 — Continued 



First and Second Classification of Task Statements 
with Number of Task Sheets Included 



Number Number 

of Task of Task 



Code 


Classification 


Statements 


Sheets 


07. 

08. . 


PERSONNEL 

SALES 




27 

32 - — 




348 
2 30 


09. 


INVENTORY, SHIPPING, RECEIVING 


• • • • . 


25 




4 JU 

134 


09.01. 


. Inventory . 






• 70 


1 


09.02. 


Shipping 






43 


, 


09.03. 


Receiving 






21 




10. 


PURCHASING 




4 




130 


11. 


PRODUCTION ^ . . . 




3 




40 


12. 


MISCELLANEOUS . . . . * 




25 




48 




Total Number of Task Statements 


and Task Sheets . . 


373 




4564 



3. Generalized Task Statement Code Classification 

The task statements in each classification have also been arranged in 
order of their frequency which adds the third set of two-digits to each 
code. Each separate task statement is accompanied with the number of task 
sheets it represents. Since the six-digit code is used for identification 
and cross-referencing in each of the listings of task statements throughout 
the remainder of this chapter, additional examples and their explanation 
follow: 

i 01.02.03 represents NUMERICAL CLERICAL RECORDS (Main Classification) 

01.02.03 represents the second-level frequency performance under 
NUMERICAL CLERICAL RECORDS which is "Accounts Payable” 

01. 02 .£2 represents the third ranking most frequent performance under 

"Accounts Payable” in the main classification NUMERICAL 
CLERICAL RECORDS 

04.01.02 represents the main classification CLIENT RELATED SERVICES 

04. ()1_. 02 represents the highest second-level frequency performance 

insurance” under CLIENT RELATED SERVICES 

04.01.^ represents the second ranking frequency performance task in 
the main classification CLIENT RELATED SERVICES, "Insurance” 

06.05.03 represents the main classification (6th ranking) ELECTRONIC 
DATA PROCESSING 

06.0^.03 represents . the fifth ranking classification of "Coding" under 
ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 

06. 05. £2 represents the third ranking performance task under "Coding" 
in the main classification ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
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4. Homogeneity of Office Task Statements 

Just a casual inspection of. ..the previous table indicates a range* of 
differences as between the numbers of task sheets needed to generate task 
statements. For example, look at Accounts Receivable and Accounts Payable 
under NUMERICAL CLERICAL RECORDS, Twelve task statements were generated 
under the classification, Accounts Receivable, from 237 task sheets for an 
average of almost 20 task sheets (19.75) per statement. In Accounts Payable, 
only three statements were generated from 149 task sheets for an average' of 
50 sheets per statement. 

\ 

In Table 29, the average number of task sheets required to generate one 
task statement is displayed. While an average of 43 task sheets could be 
used to generate one task statement in TYPING COMMUNICATION, only five task 
sheets could be used per task statement in CLIENT RELATED SERVICES.' 

TABLE 29 



Average Number of Individual Task Sheets Used for Generalized 
Task Statements in Main Classifications 



Code 


Main Classification 


(1) 

Number of 
Interview 
Task Sheets 


(2) 

Number 
of Task 
Statements 


(1) 4 (2 
Average 


01 . 


NUMERICAL CLERICAL RECORDS 


980 


76 


• 12.9 


02. 


INTERNAL SERVICES 


750 


34 


22.1 


03. 


TYPING COMMUNICATION 


644 


15 


42.9 


04. 


CLIENT RELATED SERVICES 


437 


' 85 


5,1 


05. 


ORAL COMMUNICATION 


425 


12 


3574^ 


06. 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 


398 


35 


11.4 


07. 


PERSONNEL 


348 


27 


12.9 


08. 


SALES 


230 


32 


7.2 


09. 


INVENTORY, SHIPPING, RECEIVING 


134 


25 


5.4 


10. 


PURCHASING 


130 


4 


32.5 


II. 


PRODUCTION • 


40 


3 


13.3 


12. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


48 


25 


1.9 




Totals 


4564 


373 


12.2 



C. HIGH FREQUENCY TASK PERFORMANCES 

A useful guide in clustering learning experiences for those preparing 
for office occupations is the frequency of occurrence of office tasks in* 
jobs. Of the 373 task statements reduced from 4564 interview task sheets, 
the first 51 high frequency task statements account for 2789 separate task 
sheets or .61.1 percent of the total (Tables 30 and 31). The first five 
highest ranked tasks (Table 30) each account for from 2.6 percent to 5.0 
percent of the total task sheets. Collectively, these five highest ranked 
tasks account for 795 task sheets or 17.4 percent of the total. Note that 
the first two relate to typewriting and stenographic tasks; the third and 
fifth to oral (telephone) communication; and fourth, to files and filing. 

The remaining 46 high ranked tasks are presented in ascending rank in 
Table 31. The first ten highest ranking tasks account for 27 percent of the 
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TABLE 30 

Five Highest Frequency Task 







Performances by Rank Order 








Rank 


Code 


Task Statement 


* Nufaber 
of Task 
Shee ts 


Per- 

cent 


Percent 

Cumula- 

tive 


i 


03.00;01 


A ‘ 

The worker types correspondence, memos, 
and other items from form and rough 
draft required by employer. 


226 


5.0 




. 2 


03.00.02 


The worker types dictation from shorthand 


. 172 


3.8 


8.7 


3. 


05.00.01 


The worker processes incoming telephone 
calls. 

$ 


160 


3.5 


12.2 


4 


02.02.01 


n 

The worker processes requests for records 
or files. 


120 


3.5 


14.9 


5 


05.00.02 


The worker answers incoming telephone 
calls. 


117 


2.6 


17.4 


* 




Totals 


795 




17.4 


t 

total number of task sheets (126T6Tof 4564). The first 35 highest ranked tasks 
account for more than half of ail task sheets: 51.1 percent (2330 of 4564 

task Sheets). / 






(TABLE 31 


, 








High Frequency Task Performances by Rank Order 
(Ranks 6 through 51) 






Rank 


Code 


i 

Task Statement ! 


Number 
of Task 
Sheets 


Per- 

cent 


Percent 

Cumula- 

tive 


6 


02.01.01 

\ 

06.01.01 


i 

The worker processes departmental in- 
coming mail.% 


V 

99 


2.2 


19.6 


7 


The worker punches cards . from source 
documents such as invoices, orders, 
time cards, and instructions. 


96 


2.1 


21.7 


8 


10.00.01 


The worker maintains supplies and 
stock inventory. 


94 


2.1 


23.8 


9 


01.03.01 


The worker prepares payroll. 


73 


1.6 


25.4 


10 


01.02.01 


The worker computes accounts payables 
from source documents. 


69 


1.5 


26.9 






Subtotal 


1226 / 




26.9 


11 


07.00.01 


The worker processes employment appli- 
cations . 


68 


1.5 


28.4 


12 


01.01.01 


The worker types invoice 0 from such 
documents as sales tickets, contracts, 
and receiving reports. 


59 


1.3 


29.6 


13 


07.00.02 


The worker updates personnel files from 
changes received. 


54 


1.2 


30.8 




f •> 
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TABLE 31 — Continued 

High Frequency Task Performances by Rank Order 
(Ranks 6 through 51) v 



Rank 


I Code 


Task Statement 


Number 
of Task 
Sheets 


Per- 

cent 


Percent 

Cumula- 

tive 


14 ' 


05.00.03 


The worker performs the, duties of a 
receptionist. 


50 


i.i 


31.9 


15.5 


01.01.02 


The worker records accounts receivables 
from such documents as salesmen 1 s orders 
cash receipts, and invoices* 


48 


i.i 


33.0 


15.5 


04.01.01 


The worker types insurance documents. * 


48 


i.r 


34.0 


17 


/0i*:02.02 


The worker records accounts payables. 


47 


1.0 


35.1 


18.5 


02.04.01 


The worker prepares duplicated materials 


. 46 


1.0 


36.1 


18.5 


03.00.03 


The worker types communications from 
dictated belt. 


46 


1.0 


37.1 


20.5 


03.00.04 


The worker types reports from rough draft. 45 


1.0 


38.1 






Subtotal 


1737 




38.1 


20.5 


06.04.01 


The worker codes forms such as purchase 
orders, invoices, and applications for 
Keypunching 


45 


1.0 


% 

39.0 


22' 


02.02.02 


The worker updates files. 


43 


.9 


40.6 


24 


02.04.02 


The worker duplicates file materials. 


42 


' .9 


40.9 


24 


05.00.04 


The worker operates a switchboard. 


42 


.9 


41.8 


24 


06.02.01 


The worker checks source documents such 
as -orders, invoices, punched cards, and 
printouts with computer printouts/ 
listings 


42 


.9 


42.7 


27 


01.01.03 


The worker prepares billings of sales. 


41- 


.9 


43.7 


27 


02.02.03 


The worker files materials such as legal 
personnel, and purchasing documents. 

. . . r * 


J 

41 


.9 


44.6 


27 . 


04.01.02 


The worker processes insurance inquiries 


. 41 


.9 


45.5 


29 


06.01.02 


The worker operates a verifier. 


40/' 


.9 


46.3 


30 


03.00.05 

/ 

/ 


The worker types medical letters, forms, 
articles, and reports. 


38 


.8 


47.2 



• 






Subtotal 




2152 




47.2 




31 


07.00.03 


The worker arranges orientation of 
employees. ‘ . 


new 


37 


.8 


48.0 


* 


32 ' 


07.00.04 


The worker administers employment 
to applicants. 


tests 


36 


.8 


48.8 




34 


02.02.04 


The worker processes materials for 
such as legal, personnel ,. and real 
document . 


filing 

estate 


35 


.8 


49.5 




'A 



.61 





TABLE 31 — Continued 



High Frequency Task Performances by, Rank Order 
(Ranks 6 through 51) 



Rank 


Code 


* 

Number 
of Task 

Task Statement Sheets 


Per- 

cent 


Percent 

Cumula- 

tive 


34 


06.03.01 


The worker operates Reproducer from punch 
cards, printed lists, and summary cards. 


35 


.8 


50.3 


34 


07.00.05 


{ The worker types personnel reports from 
such documents as personnel lists, ap- 
pointment cards, and rough drafts. 


35 


.8 


51.1 


36.5 


01.02.03 


The worker prepares payments from docu- 
ments such as invoices, bills, vouchers. 


33 


.7 


51.8 


36.5 


01.07.01 


The worker compiles unit costs of jobs 
and sales/production estimates from ex- 
pense sheets and/or total sales figures. 


33 


.7 


52.5 


38 


07.00.06 


The worker types personnel letters, forms, 
and cards from documents such as rough 
draft letters, employment forms, and claim 
forms . 


31 


.7 j 


53.2 


40 


02.03.01 


The worker compiles reports and documents 
from sources^ such as supply lists, in- 
voices, and outlines. 


30 


.7 


53.8 


40 


08.00.01 


The worker processes sales documents 
such as charge slips, purchase orders, 
and warrants. 


30 


.7 


54.5 


\ 




Subtotal 2487 




54.5 


40 


- 10.00.02 


The worker types purchasing documents. 


30 


.7 


55.2 


43.5 


01.04.01 


The worker checks the accuracy of source 
documents such as sales, purchasing, tax 
reports, and forms. 


28 


.6 


55.8 


43.5 

\ 


01,06.01 The worker records data for financial re- 
/ports from schedules, license fee forms, 
and damage claims. 


28 ■ 


.6 


56‘. 4 


43.5 


02.01.02 


The worker prepares daily bulk mailings. 


28 


.6 


57.0 


43.5 


02.03.02 


The worker updates records' and patient 
charts from lab reports, case histories, 
and other information. 


28 


.6 


57.6 


47.5 


01.01.04 


The worker writes delinquent customer. 


27 


.6 


58.2 


47.5 


01.03.02 


The worker records payroll information. 


27 


.6 


58.8 


47.5 


01.05.01 


The worker prepares the bank deposit from 
cash receipts. 


27 


.6- 


59.4 


47.5 


04.03.01 


The worker types educational lists, 
schedules, letters and reports. 


27 


.6 


60.0 


50.5 


01.06.02 


The worker prepares* financial reports. 


26 


.6 


60.5 


50.5 


04.02.01 


The worker processes, over- the-counter re- 
quests and inquiries. 


26 


.6 


61.1 



Total of 51 RAnks 



'*« c; 

( J 



2789 



61.1 



62 




D. TASK STATEMENTS FROM MEDICAL AND BANKING OFFICE JOBS 

• The task statements related to medical office workers and to banking of- 

fice workers were analyzed separately to 'assess in part the curriculum import 
that different Standard Industrial Classifications might have because of dif- 
ferences in job performance requirements. 

V 

The numbers of individual task sheets and resulting task statements u^ed 
are contained in Table 32. The individual task sheets examined were not suf- 
ficient in number or scope to represent the range pf tasks performed by office 
workers in medical or banking facilities. '• 

TABLE 32 

« 

Task Sheets and Resulting Statements Extracted 
from Two Standard Industrial Classifications 



SIC 



Number of 
Task Sheets 



Number 
of Goals 



Service — Medical 

Finance, Insurance, Real Estate — Banking 



186 

286 



24 

63 



The separate analysis does provide clues to the peculiarity of require- 
ment for successful performance in these two fields. In the area of medical 
care, successful performance seems to be judged by a pervading attitude of 
"tender, loving care" of patients and clients. In- the area of banking,., suc- 
cessful performance is even more stringently judged by "exactness” of check- 
ing and accuracy of handling numerical data. The remainder of this section 
is the special listing of "Service — Medical Task Statements" and "Finance, 
Insurance, Real Estate — Banking." 

MEDICAL TASK STATEMENTS 



03.00. 05 
02.03.02 

05.00. 05 

01.05.04 

05.00. 06 
01.01.06 

01.03.05 

04.06.01 

02 . 01. 10 
01.01.08 

04.06.02 

04.06.03 



The worker types medical letters, forms, articles, and reports. (38 
task sheets) 

The worker updates records and patient charts from lab reports, case 
histories, and other information. (28 task sheets) 

The wojrker arranges schedules and patients/appointments. (18 task 
sheets) 

The worker records payments for medical services, (16 task sheets) 

The worker answers * telephone inquiries. (16 task sheets) 

The worker completes medical charges for insurance reimbursement. 

(15 task sheets) 

The worker records payroll changes for hospital employees. , (12 task 
shee ts ) 

The worker performs procedures for hospital admission from lists of 
patients, or medical records. (10 task sheets) 

The worker processes incoming hospital mail. (9 task sheets) 

The worker prepares statements from patient's accounts and charge 
slips. (8 task sheets) 

The worker arranges hospital discharges. (6 task sheets) 

The worker processes patient funds. (4 task sheets) 




63 



05.00.68 



The worker answers questions regarding patient billing* (3 task 
sheets) ) 



0ly01.il 
04 .06. 04 



The worker requests payment fromy delinquent patients. (2 task sheets) 



The worker prepares insurance claims for welfare clients on medicare 
or medicaid. (2 task sheets) '* - 



01.01.12 



The worker processes follow-up records of patient’s visit. (1 task 
sheet) 



04.06.05 

04.06.06 



The worker obtains extensions on ID cards. (1 task sheet) 



The worker prepares birth certificates from delivery room records. 
(1 task sheet) 



05.00. 11. 

05.00. 12 
07.00/25 



04.02.01 



The worker arranges schedules for conference room. (l task sheet) 
The worker arranges doctor/patient conferences. (1 task sheet) 



The worker requests student nurses’ health examination appoint- 
ments. (1 task sheet) 



07.00. 26 

07.00. 27 



The worker updates personnel forms. (1 task sheet) 



The worker administers an orientation program for new hospital 



employees. (l'task sheet) 



10.00.04 



The worker administers purchase and sale of stamps for hospital 
and patients. (1 task $heet) 



BANKING TASK STATEMENTS 



The worker processes over-the-counter requests and inquiries. (26 
task sheets) 



01.06.03 

02.04.03 



The worker prepares financial reports. (26 task sheets) 



The worker duplicates items for permanent records. (24 task 
sheets) 



01.04.02 

03.00.09 



The worker verifies totals of cancelled checks, computer tapes, 
and tellers’ balance sheets. (21 task sheets) 



The worker types information .on forms , cards, or letterheads from 
dictation, applications, computer listings, and other source docu- 
ments. (17 task sheets) 



01.04.04 

03.00. 10 

01. 06.. 04 



The worker performs routine check on such items as deposit slips, 
adding machine tapes, and advices. (15 task sheets) 



The worker types reports/bulletins from rough drafts and lists. 
(14 task sheets) 



The worker records receipts and withdrawals in the ledger. (13 
task sheets) 



,0 1.04.05 
01.05.05 



The worker corrects checks, savings and withdrawal slips, balance 
sheets, and other source documents. (12 task sheets) 



The worker records deposits to customer accounts. (12 task 
sheets) 



77 



IH 



• 64 



l 



01.09.01 

02.01.09 

4 

01.03.06 

01.04.06 

01.08.03 

04.02.03 

02.02.05 

04.02.04 

02.02.06 

04.02.06 

06.02.03 

04.02.07 

01.04.07 

01.04.08 

04.02.08 

04.02.09 

04.02. 10 

04.02.11 

i 

06.02.04 

06.02.05 

04.02.12 



O 
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The worker .prepares disbursements from customer accounts. (12 task 
sheets) 

The worker processes incoming mail such as bank forms and checks. 

(11 task sheets) 4 

The worker punches payroll data. (8 task sheets) 

The ’worker checks computations with proofing machine. (8 task sheets) 

The worker processes credit information. (8 task sheets) 

The worker processes new accounts, transfers of accounts, and trust 
accounts for customers. (8 task sheets) 

The worker arranges ledger cards for .filing or further processing. 

(6 task sheets) ' . 

The worker prepares all stop payments. (5 task sheets) ' 

The worker updates the central index files. (4 task sheets) 

The worker processes estate settlements for customers. (3 task sheets) 

The worker codes payment cards, checks, and deposit/withdrawal slips 
for keypunching. (4 task sheets). 

The worker prepares applications for vendor's single interest (VSI) 
insurance coverage. (2 task sheets) 

The worker 'distributes daily cash to tellers in branch banks. (2 task 
sheets) 

The worker sorts coins from the federal reserve bank daily. (2 task 
sheets) 

The worker administers safety deposit boxes. (2 task sheets) 

The worker checks claims for transfer, trade, or exchange of securi'tiW. 
( 2 task sheets) 

i •* 

The worker compiles broker's daily exchange summary sheets. (2 task 
sheets) 

The worker processes settlement of buy and sell orders. (2 task 
sheets) 

The worker maintains control of input/output work flow between cor- 
porate trust department and data processing department. ( 2 task 
sheets)- 

The worker corrects computer rejected debits/credits. (2 task sheets) 

The worker issues payment to utility companies for bills paill at bank. 

(1 task* sheet) 

' 78 



65 



\ 



01.04.09 


The worker verifies installment loan balances. (1 task sheet) 


01.04.10 


The worker prepares night deposits. (1 task sheet) 


01.04.11 


The worker performs audit of particular functions in individual 
departments of the bank. (l task sheet) 


01.04.12 


The worker codes transaction tax on tickets. (1 task sheet) 


01.05.08 


The worker performs bookkeeping duties of a small bank. (l task 
sheet) 


01.06.05 


The worker records loan payment reversing entries. (1 task sheet) 


02.01.20 


The worker delivers batches of transactions to the vault area. (1 
task sheet) 


02.03.05 


The worker corrects names on loan files, bank records, and insurance 
policies from deeds‘ of death certificates. (1 task sheet) 


04.02.13 


The worker issues receipts for securities. (l task sheet) 


04.02.14 


The worker checks numbers and amounts of securities. (1 task sheet) 


04.02.15 


The worker processes stock transactions to be delivered to another 
broker. (1 task sheet) 


04.02.16 


The worker processes trading in municipal, bonds. (1 task sheet) 


04.02.17 


The worker processes outgoing cash letters in foreign currency. (1 
task sheet) ^ 


04.02.18 


The worker processes incoming cash letters from foreign correspondent 
banks. (l'task sheet) 


04.02.19 


The worker processes assumptions of loans on. request for beneficiary 
statement indicating a prospective buyer, (l task sheet) 


04.02.20 


The worker prepares currency for shipping orders. (l task sheet) 

" - # y 


04.02.21 


The worker- informs customers that payments made by bank to insurance 
company have been, returned. (1 task sheet) 


04.02.22 

t 


\ 

* / 

The worker^ types insurance cancellation letters, (l task sheet) 


04.02.23 


* The worker verifies insurance coverage and registration of the bank 



' as legal owner of all auto installment loans, (1 task sheet) 

04.02.24 The worker prepares customer payroll schedule. (l task sheet) 

04.02.25 The worker checks errors for large corporations. (1 task sheet) 



The worker issues savings certificates. (l task sheet) 

\ 



04.02.26 



04.02.27 



The worker processes savings certificates to be redeemed. (1 task 
sheet) 



04.02.28 

04.02.29 

04.02.30 

04.04.06 

04.04.07 

04.04.08 
06.02.06 



The worker. prepares travelers checks for customers. (1 task sheet) 

The worker prepares Christmas Club coupons for customers; (1 task 
sheet) j 

The worker obtains permission to gr^nt 30-day credit accounts to 
potential customers. (1 task sheet) 

/ 

The worker processes requisition^ for savings bonds. (1 task " 
sheet) 



The worker processes call bonds listed in a national publication. 
(1 task sheet) ' 



The worker issues government bonds. (1 task sheet) 

The worker prepares batches of checks for data processing. (1 task 
sheet) 



06.02.07 The worker types cash letters for checks drawn on bank but cashed 
elsewhere. (1 task sheet) 

I 

E. COMPENDIUM BY CODE CLASSIFICATION OF 373 TASK STATEMENTS (EXPLANATION) 

/y This separate listing of 373 task statements represents the principal 
cmtput of NOBELS. The list is arranged by main classification and in de- 
scending order of frequency of interview data represented in the statement. 
Refer to Section B for a detailed explanation of the code used with each 
task statement and its meaning. 

Following the number of task sheets at the end of each task statement 
in the compendium, the amount of detail to be found in the listing beginning 
on page 90, is indicated: 



1. "detail," which means that the task statement in the next section 
contains : 



a. Coded statement of the generalized performance task statement 
followed by the number of task sheets represented. 

b. Flowchart 

c. Detailed listing of each step grouped according to "Acquisi- 
tion," "Process," and "Disposition" 

d. Supplementary Step(s) 

e. Hardware 

f. Software 

g. Educational Cues 

h. Reported Criteria 



s 



0 



' 



, (>7 



2, "semi-detail 'which means that the task statement contains less 
than the eight itemized items above. For example, the flowchart 
was not necessary to clearly describe the statements; or only th^ V 
flowchart was necessary; or the steps were not classified according! 

to Acquisition, 11 "Process," and "Disposition," ^ ^ 

* . » ’ 

3. without designation, the simplest. form in which the^task statement \ 
itself describes the steps necessary to complete J the performance. . i 

For ease of finding, a dictionary- type notation - at the left and right 
top margin is included. The left margin code number Represents the number 
of the task statement" listed at the top of- the page; the right margin code ( 

number, the task statement listed at the bottom of the page. This' system i 

of reference notation is also used in the next section of Detailed ^ask 
Statement's. . J 
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/ 



A 



01 . 01.01 



01.03.01 



L. 




COMPENDIUM BY COLE CLASSIFICATION 
OF 373 TASK STATEMENTS 

\ 

01. NUMERICAL CLERICAL RECORDS 



01.01. Accounts Receivable 



,'0lk)1.01 



The worker types invoices from such documents as sales tickets, con- 
tracts, and receiving reports. (59 task sheets, detail) 



01.01.02 The worker records accounts receivables from such documents as sales- 
men’s orders, cash receipts, and invoices. (48 task sheets, detail) 

01.01.03 The worker prepares billings of sales. (41 task sheets,, detail) 

01.01.04 The worker writes delinquent customer. (.27 task sheets, detail) 



01.01.05 The worker verifies customer's account receivable. (18 task sheets, 
detail)' 



01.01.00 The worker completes medical charges for insurance reimbursement. 
(15 task sheets, detail) _ 

01.01.07 The worker completes sales reports. (12 task sheets, detail) 

01.01.08 The worker prepares statements from patient's accounts and charge 
slips. (8 task sheets, detail) 



01.01.09 The worker calls delinquent customers. (4 task sheets, semi-detail) 

01.01.10 The worker processes changes in status of account. * (2 task sheets, 
semi-detail) 



01.01.11 The worker requests payment from delinquent patients. (2 task slice ts, 

\\ semi-detail) 

01.01.12 The worker processes follow-up records of patient's visit. (1 task 
sheet, semi -detail) 



0L.02. Accounts Payable 

01.02.01 The' worker computes accounts payables from source documents. (69 
task sheets, detail) 

01.02.02 The worker records accounts payables. (47 task sheets, detail) 

01.02.03 The worker prepares payments from documents such as invoices, bills, 

and vouchers. (33 task sheets, detail) 

* 

01.03. Payroll 

01.03.01 The worker prepares payroll. (73 task sheets, detail) 



()S 

O t'j 



01.03.02 
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01.04.09 



01.03.02 


The worker records payroll information. (27 task sheets, detail) 


01.03.03 


The worker computes payrol 1.. changes . (17 task sheets, detail) 


01.03.04 


The worker compiles payroll reports from payroll i shee ts , time sheets, 
job cards, and printouts. (15 task sheets, detail) 


01.03.05 


The worker punches payroll data. (8 task sheets, semi-detail) 


01.03.06 


■The worker records payroll changes for hospital employees. (2 task 
sheets, semi-detail) 


01:03.07 


Jhe worker prepares a dummy payroll. (1 task sheet, semi-detail) 


01.03.08 


The worker computes salesmen's commission. (1 task sheet, semi- 
detail) 


01.03.09 


The worker prepares time cards. (1 task sheet, semi-detail) 


01.03.10 


The worker updates weekly payroll time cards. (1 task sheet, semi- 
detail) 


01.03.11 


The worker maintains records of time spent developing new products 
from weekly activity tickets. (1 task sheet, semi-detail) 


01.03.12 


The worker processes status time slips. (1 task sheet, semi-detail) 


01.03.13 


The worker compiles an employee transfer list from output cards. (1 
task sheet, semi-detail) 

\ 



01.04. Computing and Checking 



01.04.01 


The worker checks the accuracy of source documents such as sales, 
purchasing, tax reports, and forms. (28 task sheets, detail) 


01.04.02 


The worker verifies totals of cancelled checks, computer tapes, and 
tellers* balance sheets. (21 task sheets, detail) 


01.04.03 


The worker verifies cash receipts for deposit. (18 task sheets, 
detail) 


01.04.04 


The worker performs routine check on such items as deposit slips, 
adding machine tapes, and advices. (15 task sheets, detail) 


01.04.05 


The worker corrects checks, savings and withdrawal slips, balance 
sheets, and other source documents. (12 task sheets, detail) 


01.04.06 


The worker checks computations with proofing machine. (8 task sheets, 
detail) 


\ 01.04.07 


The worker distributes daily cash to tellers in branch banks. (2 task 
sheets, serni-detai 1) 


01.04.08 


The worker sorts coins from the federal reserve bank daily. (2 task 
sheets, semi-detail) 


01.04.09 


The worker verifies installment loan balances. (l. task sheet, semi- 
detail.) 
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01.07.01 



01 . 04 . 10 The worker prepares night deposits. (1 task sheet, semi-detail) 



01.04.11 

01.04.12 



The worker performs audit of particular functions in individual 
departments of the bank. (1 task sheet, semi-detail) 

The worker codes transaction tax on tickets. (1 task sheet) 



\ 



\ 



01.05. Receipts 



01.05.01 

01.05.02 

01.05.03 

01.05.04 



01.05.05 



The worker prepares the bank deposit from cash receipts. (27 task 
sheers, detail) 

The worker receives payments over the counter. (20 task sheets, 
detail) 

The worker records payments received. (17 task sheets, detail) 

The worker records payments for medical services. (16 task sheets, 
detail) 

The worker records deposits to customer accounts. (12 task sheets, 
detail) ’ 



01.05.06 The worker prepares reconciliation of bank account. (8 task sheets, 
detail) 

01 .05.07 The worker processes money for library books, and film^from check-out 
requests and Late and lost book notices. (3 task sheets, semi-detail) 

01.05.08 The worker perfonns bookkeeping duties of a small bank. (1 task sheet 
semi-detail) 



01.06. Financial Entries 



01.06.01 



01.06.02 

01.06.03 

01.06.04 



01.06.05 



The worker records data for financial reports from schedules, license 
fee forms, and damage claims. (28 task sheets, detail) 

The worker prepares financial reports. (26 task sheets, detail) 

The worker records items such as stocks, bonds, deposit slips, and 
passbooks. (18 task sheets, detail) 

The worker records receipts and withdrawals in the ledger. (13 task 
sheets, detail) 

The worker records loan payment reversing entries. (1 task sheet, 
semi-detai 1 ) 



01.06.06 The worker records monies received for or spent from internal accounts 

(1 task sheet, semi-detail) / 

01.06.07 Ihe worker adjusts property Lax records from transfer forms. (1 task 
sheet, s em i - d e t ail) 

/ 

01,07, Cost: Accounting i 

01.07.01 Ihe worker compiles unit costs of jobs and sales/production estimates 
from expense sheets and/or total sales figures. (33 task sheets., de- 
tail) 






01.07.02 
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01.09.03 



01.07.02 The worker prepares bids and cost estimates of products and services. 
(12 task sheets, serai-detail) 

01.07.03 The worker compiles variance reports from actual and standard cost 
figures. (7 task sheets, semi-detail) 

01.07.04 The worker types cost analysis reports. (4 task sheets, semi-detail) 



01.07.05 


The worker determines cost estimates by observing production and 
scanning blueprints. (2 task sheets, semi-detail/) 


01.07.06 


The worker compiles relevant statistics and determines improvements 
in methods by submitting cost analysis of proposed changes. ( 2 task 
sheets) 


01.07.07 


The worker processes new accrual accounts from current cost analyses 
and additional specifications. (2 task sheets) 



01.08. Credit 



01.08.01 


The worker processes credit applications. (17 task sheets, detail) 


01.08.02 


The worker verifies customer credit. (8 task sheets, detail) 


01.08.03 


The worker processes credit information. (8 task sheets, semi-detail) 


01.08.04 


The worker informs applicant and company department of approved/re- 
jected credit applications. (7 task sheets, detail) 


01.08.05 


The worker processes credit memorandums. (5 task slieets, detail) 


01.08.06 


The worker processes credit information request. (3 task sheets, de- 
tail) 


01.08.07 


The worker answers charge account billing inquiries. (2 task sheets, 
semi-detail) 


01.08.08 


The worker updates delinquent account lists. (1 task sheet) 


01.08.09 


The worker determines extension of additional credit. (1 task sheet, 
semi-detail) 


OK 03. tO- 


The worker compiles delinquent receipts report from a computer print- 
out, amounts of paper sold, and cash receipts. (1 task sheet) 


01. 08. 11 


The worker verifies wire request of amount due a customer, (1 task 
sheet) 



01.09. Disbursements 



01.09.01 


The worker prepares disbursements from customer accounts. (12 task 
slieets, semi-detail) 


01.09.02 


The worker prepares disbursement of funds. (11 task sheets, detail.) 



01.09.03 The worker prepares disbursement of petty cash funds. (4 task sheets, 
: or il— detail) 

(.Aj 



02 . 01.01 
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02 . 01.20 



02 . 01 . 

" 

i ’ 

02 . 01.01 

02 . 01.02 

02.01.03 

02.01.04 
02.01.03 
02 . 01.00 

02.01.07 

02.01.08 
02.01.09 
02.01. L0 



02. INTERNAL SERVICES 

Mai 1 ing 

t 

The worker processes departmental incoming mail. (99 task sheets 
detail) ' 

The worker prepares daily bulk mailings. (28 task sheets, semi- 
detail) 

The worker sorts materials such asinvoices, purchase orders, state- 
ments, checks, and contracts. (25 task sheets) 

Th£ worker processes company outgoing mail. (22 task sheets, semi- 

dc'tai 1 ) 

The worker performs mailroom duties. . (19. task sheets, semi-detail) 

The worker operates an addressing machine. (16 task sheets, semi- 
detail) 

The worker delivers incoming and outgoing mail. (16 task sheets, 
seni-detai 1 ) - " 

The worker delivers materials such as supplies, blueprints, and pro- 
duct samples. (12 task sheets, semi-detail) 

The worker processes incoming mail such as bank forms and checks. (11 
task sheets, detail) — 

The worker processes incoming hospital mail. (9 task sheets, detail) 



02.01.11 The worker arranges routing of publications. (8 task sheets) 

02.01.12 The worker delivers mail/account documents to the post office company 
branches. (7 task sheets) 



02.01.13 The worker processes requests for standard product information. (6 
task sheets) 

02.01.14 The worker processes departmental outgoing mail. (6 task sheets, 
seini-detai 1 ) 

02.01.19 Thq worker processes certified, special delivery, and registered mail. 
(6 task sheets, semi-detail) 



02.01.16 The worker processes interoffice mail. (6 task sheets) 

02.01.17 i’he worker packages items for mailing. (5 task sheets) 

02.01.18 The worker attaches incoming mail to files for processing,. (4 task 

sheets) 



02.01.1.9 The worker checks envelopes for additional contents with scanner. (1 
task sheet) 

02.01.20 The worker delivers batches of transactions to the vault area. (1 task 
slice: t ) 



bG 



